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CARDINALS WHO MAY BE THE NEXT POPE. 


HAT is particularly characteristic of Leo 

XIII. is his strength of will as well as 

2 his remarkable tenacity of life despite 

> -\his age and feebleness of body. In 

his physical nature he seems not to be 

subject to the ordinary laws of life and 

death. Notwithstanding the prophesies 

of his death, his days may still mount up into years. He 

has been a Pope of light and leading, and when his work is 

accomplished and not before will he be gathered unto his 
fathers. 

Oracles and prophets the world over are set thinking and 
guessing concerning the new Pope every time the illness of the 
existing Pope is rumored abroad. The Pope himself could hardly 
be displeased thereat. Asa matter of fact, Leo XIII. frequently 
jests with the cardinals whose chances of Papal honors are mat- 
ters of public debate, over their prospects of succeeding him. He 
knows full well that similar discussion by the public implies no 
desire to see him supplanted, but is merely an unintentional re- 
minder of the brevity and precariousness of human existence. 
Besides, in Italy at least, it 1s very generally held that the Car- 
dinals who are popularly regarded as Papabili, or as having un- 
usual likelihood of reaching the Pontifical throne, invariably die 
off before the Pope they are supposed to succeed. And strangely 
enough, in recent years Cardinals Galimberti, Sanfelice, Ruffo 
Scilla, and other able and vigorous men who were regarded as 
having very much better chances than any member of the 
Sacred College now alive, all died off very prematurely and 
unexpectedly. 
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As a word of preamble to the consideration of individual 
aptitudes and claims, it may be stated that, in forming con- 
jectures regarding a Conclave, an important matter is supposed 
. to be the policy of the various members of the Sacred College 
with regard to the attitude that should be adopted by the 
Church towards the State in Italy. It is believed that when, 
according to custom, they shall have been walled up by the 
stone-masons in that part of the Vatican where their delibera- 
tions are to be held, the Cardinals will divide themselves into 
two main groups, according as they desire conciliation with 
the Italian government, or wish a continuance of hostilities 
towards it as the despoiler of the temporal power of the Holy 
See. 

Should both these groups be strong, as the rules require 
that the person named to the Pontifical throne must have a 
two-thirds majority of all votes cast, it might happen that the 
candidate of neither group would be elected. The suffrages 
would then inevitably converge on some one whose connection 
with a group was not explicit or definite. 


CARDINAL RAMPOLLA. 


By far the most conspicuous figure among the present 
members of the Sacred College is the Pontifical Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Mariano Rampolla del Tindaro. He _ belongs 
to the Sicilian nobility, and was born at Polizzi on the 17th 
of August, 1843. 

After making his studies in the Capranica College, Rome, 
he entered the Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics. This famous 
institution, which is situated on the piazza of the Minerva, has 
long been regarded as the school for ecclesiastical diplomats. 
Monseigneur Rampolla remained here, fulfilling in the mean- 
time several minor functions at the Vatican, until 1875, when 
he was sent as auditor of the nunciature to Spain. Two years 
later he was named Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda for Affairs of Oriental Rite, and later on he 
occupied the position of Secretary of the Sacred Congregation 
of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

In 1882 he was consecrated titular Archbishop of Heraclea 
and named Apostolic Nuncio to Spain. Here he had occasion 
to display his rare diplomatic qualities, and won general esteem 
and consideration. His promotion afterwards to the cardinal- 
itial purple was recognized by all as a well-deserved recom- 
pense. This high honor was conferred upon him in the con- 
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CARDINAL RAMPOLLA, 


sistory of the 14th of March, 1887, and on the 26th of May he 
was named to the title of St. Cecilia. Not very long after- 
wards Leo XIII. entrusted him with the very important func- 
tion of Pontifical Secretary of State. Since then Cardinal 
Rampolla has received the further charges of Administrator of 
the property of the Holy See, and of Archpriest of the Patri- 
archal Basilica of St. Peter. 

His residence is in the Vatican Palace. This eminent eccle- 
siastic has already acquired for himself a world-wide reputation, 
and has the merit of being recognized as an able and conscien- 
tious lieutenant of Leo XIII. in all the latter’s views and 
undertakings. In Italy Cardinal Rampolla is considered the 
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leader of that policy of non-compromise towards the Italian 
State which has been brought out into much greater relief at 
the Vatican since his assumption of office. Cardinal Rampolla 
is also believed to be politically favorable to France and averse 
to the Triple Alliance. 

Personally he is a man of magnificent physique. He stands 
over six feet high, is built in proportion, and has a face with 
strong, clear-cut features of a most expressive character, which 
nevertheless he holds in such perpetual restraint that under 
ordinary circumstances an air of apathy and indifference to the 
things of the world seems to be the result. Much sensational 
journalism has been written about Cardinal Rampolla, to the 
effect, and it has frequently been averred, that his is a “ bold 
nature, brooking no opposition and implacable in hatred.” 
Such statements are pure imaginings. Cardinal Rampolla 
above all things is a diplomat and one of the ablest on the 
face of the earth. As such it can be understood that, what- 
ever his inward sentiments may be, he at no time loses control 
of himself so far as to manifest them. 


CARDINAL LUCIDO MARIA PAROCCHI, 


One of the most conspicuous of those who are called Car- 
dinals di Curia—that is, who have their residence in Rome and 
form part of the administration—is Lucido Maria Parocchi, 
Vicar-General of Leo XIII. for the Diocese of Rome, and known 
as the “Cardinal Vicar.” Cardinal Parocchi is sixty-six years 
of age and his life has been filled with stirring and important 
events. 

A native of Mantua, after going through his ecclesiastical 
studies in that city, he was appointed professor of theology in 
the local seminary. When the Revolutionary party obtained 
power in the North of Italy, Monseigneur Parocchi was one of 
the ecclesiastics who vigorously resisted their attempt to obtain 
control over the diocesan college. For this he was forced to 
leave his native city and betake himself to Rome. Here Pius 
IX., always generous towards those who upheld his cause, con- 
ferred many important functions on the young Mantuan. 
Finally, in 1877, he created him Cardinal. Leo XIII. named 
him as Vicar-General, and recently has appointed him to the 
very important function of Secretary of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Inquisition. 

Cardinal Parocchi’s name has recently been kept prominently 
before the world from the fact that journalists and speculators 
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CARDINAL PAROCCHI. 


in general name him as the prelate having most probability of 
being elected to succeed Leo XIII. Cardinal Parocchi has had 
his hand in politics, and it is well known that he is a con- 
spicuous friend of France and an adversary, to a greater or less 
extent, of the Triple Alliance. He is in the same line of ideas 
with Cardinal Rampolla, the Pontifical Secretary of State. 
The latter is chief representative of jhe policy of non-compromise 
towards the Italian government and of vigorous assertion of 
the claims of the Pope for the restoration of temporal power. 
But precisely because he is Secretary of State he has little or 
no chance of being named to the Papacy. The existing Secre- 
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tary of State is traditionally regarded as non-papabile; his 
function involving political and diplomatic action of a very im- 
portant kind, he almost inevitably gives umbrage to one or 
more nations when upholding the rights of others, or while 
merely vindicating the cause of religion. Cardinal Rampolla is 
regarded as an excellent candidate for the Papal throne in a 
second Conclave from now, but not in the first. The Secretary 
of State being out of the way, Cardinal Parocchi is the most 
conspicuous member of the same group. It is known that he 
would have the support of France, Russia, Spain, and Belgium, 
and that his chances of election would @ priori be most dis- 
tinctly good. Recently, however, Cardinal Parocchi has been 
somewhat indisposed. The sedentary life made necessary by 
the perpetual grind of official duties has lately brought on an 
exaggerated corpulency. His Eminence suffers at times from 
asthma, and though he still works with all his former vigor, his 
physicians maintain that he must shortly desist or that the 
strain may very soon overcome him. 


CARDINALS SERAFINO AND VINCENZO VANNUTELLI. 


It is a rule of the Church that two brothers shall not simul- 
taneously be Cardinal. Exceptions are sometimes made, and 
this has been the case in favor of the brothers Vannutelli who 
are at present members of the Sacred College. 

Both have figured prominently as Papal nuncios and Ponti- 
fical representatives at important functions in various countries 
of Europe. What gives them their prominence among the 
papabili is the fact that the brothers Vannutelli are the most 
prominent members of that group within the Sacred College of 
Cardinals which has as its policy the conclusion of peace, or 
at least the arrangement of a modus vivendi, with the Italian 
State, as a means of furthering the interests of religion. The 
adherents of this group are called the Concilionisti (reconcilia- 
tionists). The Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy 
would naturally hail the arrival to power of a member of this 
group, and is consequently in favor of the candidature of one 
or other of the brothers in question for the Pontifical throne. 
England has manifested similar sentiments, and many draw like 
conclusions regarding the sentiments of the United States 
government in the matter from the fact that General Draper, 
the American ambassador in Rome, is a close friend of both 
prelates, has had them to dinner in the Piombino Palace, and 
frequently dines with them at the table of common friends. 
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CARDINAL SERAFINO VANNUTELLI. 


Both these remarkable men, mobile par fratrum, are of superb 
physical proportions, and each still seems absolutely in the 
flower of his manhood. This semblance of perennial youth, by 
the way, is a characteristic of quite a number of the present 
members of the Sacred College—Cardinal Rampolla, for instance, 
having all the appearance of a man who has barely attained 
his fortieth year, although he will never again see fifty-five. 
Cardinal Serafino Vannutelli was born at Genazzano, in the 
diocese of Palestrina, on November 26, 1834. His period of 
administration of the Apostolic Nunciature in Vienna will long 
be remembered in the annals of Pontifical diplomacy for his 
brilliant success in a period of exceptional crisis for the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. He was created Cardinal in 1887, and is 
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one of the six Cardinal Bishops, holding the suburban see of 
Frascati. Leo XIII. appointed him Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Bishops and Regulars. Cardinal Serafino is named 
more frequently as the candidate of the Concilionista group, 
although with the lapse of time it is considered probable that 
his brother, who is two years younger, will take his place in 
this respect. 

Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli distinguished himself as Nuncio 
to Spain, and afterwards as Papal envoy to Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee in London, and again as Pontifical ambassador to the 
coronation ceremonies at Moscow for the Czar Nicholas II. a 
couple of years ago. He has been a Cardinal for nine years. 














CARDINAL VINCENZO VANNUTELLI, 
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CARDINAL GOTTI. 


Cardinal Girolamo (Jerome) Maria Gotti was born at Genoa, 
March 29, 1834. In his early youth he joined the Discalced 
Carmelite Order, and after concluding his studies with brilliant 
success was ordained priest and transferred to the mother- 
house of that order at Santa Maria della Scala, Rome, to take 














CARDINAL GOTTI. 


up certain administrative functions there. Little by little he 
rose in the order from one charge to another until he became 
superior of the head-house of the society, and finally, at a rela- 
tively early age, Superior-General of the Order. 

This was his position when a period of serious distress broke 
out in Brazil. The Republic succeeded to the government of 
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Dom Pedro, and the interests of the Holy See in the South 
American republic were placed in serious straits. The Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, looking around for a qualified diplomat, took 
Father Gotti from his religious cell and sent him to Rio Janeiro 
as internuncio. The position was a difficult one, as the re- 
publicans thought that the Holy See was their bitter enemy. 
Father Gotti, however, triumphed over all obstacles, and with- 
in a few years time had succeeded in vindicating the rights of 
the Catholic Church in Brazil, and in bringing about such a 
satisfactory condition of affairs that the Brazilian government 
sent a permanent plenipotentiary minister to Rome as its accre- 
dited representative at the Vatican. 

In Brazil Father Gotti did not restrict his work solely to 
diplomatic concerns. He went among the people, performing 
civilizing and philanthropic works, and on more than one 
occasion was mainly instrumental in quelling incipient revolts. 
His return to Italy was made the occasion of a public ovation. 
The Italian government no less than the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties welcomed him as one who had performed great deeds in 
the interests of his mother country. 

Cardinal Gotti is characteristically modest. It is a well-known 
fact that Leo XIII. more than once of late alluded to Cardinal 
Gotti as “My successor.” But, although no false humility 
would prevent him from taking up the burden if imposed on 
his shoulders, he is very far from considering himself a fitting 
subject for Papal honors. On my attempting to broach the 
subject to him he said: “ To discuss a similar topic would be 
to admit its likelihood or desirability, and that I certainly can- 
not and do not wish to do.” 

Cardinal Gotti has his residence in a palace overlooking the 
Trajan Forum. He is rather small in stature, of kindly fea- 
tures and exquisite affability. He is still endowed with all the 
energies of youth and conversant with every subject under the 
sun. All the best qualities of the scholar, the diplomat, and 
the saint enter into his composition. Into Italian politics he 
has never thrust himself, and this fact, joined with his intrinsic 
qualities, makes him be regarded by many of the most quali- 
fied judges as the Cardinal very likely to succeed Leo XIII. 
on the Pontifical throne. He represents neither the Concilia- 
tionist party nor the Intransigeants. He is not one of any 
group, but he is regarded as the outsider, or the ‘“ dark horse,” 
who-has many probabilities of winning. 
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CARDINAL JACOBINI. 


The great “Schism of the West” showed in an appalling 
manner what the popular demand for a Pope of Roman origin 
might lead to. There is no evidence at the present day-of the 
existence of an agitation in this direction capable of leading to 
extremes, but still in the city of Rome itself a certain popular 














CARDINAL JACOBINI, 


eagerness for a Pope of Roman origin is very distinctly discern- 
ible. Since the death of Cardinal Bianchi, Cardinal Domenico 
Maria Jacobini is the only member of the Sacred College who 
is a Romano di Roma (Roman of Rome), as they phrase it. 
He was born in the Eternal City sixty-two years ago, and 
is a man of the most brilliant parts. As a young ecclesiastic 
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in Rome,’ Monseigneur Jacobini resolved to dedicate himself to 
the service of the workingmen. In the face of obstacles of 
every kind, he began by founding artisans’ clubs, afterwards or- 
ganized laborers’ libraries, and later on established savings-banks 
and loan-fund institutions in various parts of the city. It is 
safe to say that the popularity which Monseigneur Jacobini ac- 
quired with the public of Rome has rarely been equalled, and 
possibly never surpassed, by any ecclesiastical personage. Did 
the election of the next Pope lie in the hands of the people 
of Rome, there is no doubt that Cardinal Jacobini, if he 
were still in existence, would mount the Papal throne on the 
demise of Leo XIII. 

Unfortunately Cardinal Jacobini’s health is not all that could 
be desired. For several years back he has been suffering from 
a mitigated form of diabetes. Partly in the hope that the 
change would profit his health, Leo XIII. five years ago sent 
him to Lisbon as Apostolic Nuncio. In 1896 he recalled him 
and elevated him to the purple. Cardinal Jacobini is one of 
those strong men whom the Church has always in reserve, but, 
as has been stated, the doubt that the malady from which he 
suffers may be of an incurable character, cannot but militate 
against his chances of being called on to assume the supreme 
administration of the Church. 


CARDINAL SARTO. 


Venice is the only city in Italy which has a Patriarch as its 
hierarchical head. Its patriarch at present is Cardinal Giuseppe 
Sarto. 

This ecclesiastic is not much known to the world at large, 
and yet few members of the Sacred College are gifted with 
greater parts. For a long time in the past it has been ob- 
served that the personage selected by the Cardinals in Conclave 
to fill the Chair of Peter is not one whose name is surrounded 
with much notoriety, or who has been the centre of big bat- 
tles, or has taken active part for or against the government. 
For over a quarter of a century Joachim Pecci had prepared 
himself for the Papacy hidden away in a mountainous district 
in Tuscany. Giovanni Mastai Ferretti in 1846 was the young- 
est member of the Sacred College and the last one that, a priori, 
would seem destined for the. Papacy in the Conclave of that 
year. And yet he was the Cardinal chosen. A similar air of 
worldly unobtrusiveness surrounded Gregory XVI. and his im- 
mediate predecessors. And on the principle that it may be so 
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CARDINAL SARTO. 


in the next Conclave, many persons consider the chances {of 
the Cardinal Patriarch of Venice as very strong. 

No one knows if Giuseppe Sarto is a Concilionista or an In- 
transigente, but they do know that if there is sickness or suffering 
in Venice he is there in the midst of his flock, ministering to 
them with his own hands. And they do know, too, that he is 
aman of great learning, for he preaches great sermons and 
has written important books on virtue and morality, and they 
know that when Cardinal Sarto enters into an undertaking, 
whether it be the building of a church or the waging of a 
hight with the purse-proud, he will never desist till his enter- 
prise is crowned with success. He is a native of the North of 
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Italy, was born at Riese, in the Diocese of Treviso, in June, 
1835. He was created Cardinal in June, 1893, and has as his 
titular church in Rome San Bernardo alle Terme. 


CARDINAL SVAMPA. 


There is a robustness and frankness and a genial humor all 
their own about the clergy of the North of Italy, and no more 








CARDINAL SVAMPA, 


typical ecclesiastic exists in that region than Cardinal Domenico 
Svampa, Archbishop of Bologna. 

In his own diocese every one regards him as the coming 
Pope. Throughout the rest of Italy the same conviction ob- 
tains with a majority of the populace, and the strange reason of 
this conviction is probably known to most of the interested. 
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Cardinal Svampa may be, as his name is a good Italian word 
meaning a brand or burning fire, the Ignis ardens of the 
prophecy of St. Malachy. 

Cardinal Svampa is one of the “ young” Cardinals. He was 
born at Montegranaro, in the Archdiocese of Fermo, June 
13, 1851. Leo XIII. elevated him to the cardinalate in May, 
1894. 

It may be stated, however, that even in face of the promis- 
ing outlook by the Malachian prophecies, Cardinal Svampa is 
not oversanguine of his prospects of the Papacy. He jests 
freely on the subject himself, and to the present writer he re- 
marked: “It would be all very well if it did not happen that 
there are two other cardinals alive to whom the prophecy ap- 
plies no less clearly than it does to me.” 


CARDINAL DI PIETRO. 


Angelo di Pietro, now a Prince of the Church, was born in 
the charming village of Vivaro, among the Sabine Hills. But 
dire poverty was the lot of his parents, and many a day the 
child, as the Cardinal now relates, travelled long miles to school 
and returned in the afternoon to break bread for the first time 
in the day. The parish priest of Vivaro early perceived that 
young Di Pietro was endowed with mental and moral qualities 
of a high order, and he accordingly had him received as a 
prospective ecclesiastic in the diocesan seminary at Tivoli. It 
was at this time that an incident occurred which, relatively 
trivial in itself, from some of its attendant circumstances made 
a lasting impression on all who witnessed it. 

Young Di Pietro, in company with a multitude of other 
lads, was one afternoon leaving the seminary when an elderly 
woman, reputed throughout the neighborhood as a person of 
genuine sanctity, passed along. Surveying the boys with a 
glance, she singled out Di Pietro, although he was previously 
unknown to her, and stooping down kissed the hem of the sou- 
tane which he wore. “I have kissed the garment of a future 
pope,” she said in explanation. “ You will be ordained priest, 
will become a canon of the cathedral of Tivoli, will fight the 
cholera, will be called to Rome and made prefect of the Coun- 
cil, and will ultimately become Pope.” No one heeded these 
phrases of the pious old woman in a less degree than Di Pie- 
tro himself. His extreme modesty and simplicity rejected them 
as words spoken in a hallucination, and when he grew up his 
one aim was to fulfil in a quiet and unostentatious manner the 
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CARDINAL DI PIETRO. 


duties of an humble country priest. And yet strangely enough 
the woman’s prophecy came true in a large measure. Angelo 
di Pietro was a conspicuous and noble figure during the cholera 
epidemic twelve years ago, was called to Rome in 1893, created 
Cardinal and named Prefect of the Sacred Congregation. 

Is the plenitude of the prophecy to be fulfilled, and will 
Cardinal di Pietro be placed on the Papal throne? Many who 
have followed his career believe so, despite the fact that he is 
now in his seventy-second year. 





ChE GABLES AND OCTAGOR 
COWERS OF BRUGES. 


BY MADDER BROWNE. 


(ae;O much has been written lately about the belfries 

| of Belgium, especially those of Bruges and 

Antwerp, that it seems strange no one has given 

a thought to certain other objects of interest, no 

less beautiful, if somewhat less conspicuous— 

the ancient gables and “tourelles’’ which are peculiar to Flan- 
ders, and are seen perhaps to their best advantage in Bruges. 

No one who is at all acquainted with the pictures of the 
old Flemish painters can have failed to notice the quaint forms 
of architecture which are depicted in them, the overhanging 
balconies, the indented gables, and the little towers attached— 
“appliquées ” is the best word—to the angles of the buildings. 
These are not due to the fancy of the artist run riot, but were 
component parts of the every-day scene which met his eye. 
And the proof of this, if indeed proof were needed, lies in the 
fact that in the old-world Flemish cities their counterparts are to 
be met with at every turn to this day. What histories these 
bricks and stones could tell, if they had tongues to speak! 
What strange forgotten legends of the past! What secrets of 
blood and passion! 

It may be taken, I suppose, for an axiom, that an art bears 
upon its face the impress of the spirit of the people among 
whom it flourishes. Thus, the architecture of Bruges ex- 
hibits a character quite unique, which is found wanting—or 
if it appears at all, in a much lesser degree—in other towns of 
Flanders. Take Ghent as an example of this. In that town 
the ancient buildings present a remarkably sombre and severe 
aspect. There is an almost entire absence of detail and orna- 
mentation, The sullen spirit of the people is reflected in the 
designs of their houses. 

VOL, LXIX.—29 
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Far otherwise at Bruges. Here one finds a 
delicacy of imagination, of artistic elegance, al- 
most of poetry, which shows itself in the most 
insignificant details, and which goes far to justify 
the proud title which the city claims, of being 
the Venice of the North. 

In Bruges, during the middle ages, the build- 
er’s art attained a richness and grace altogether 
unknown elsewhere; and about the year 1480 be- 
gan to assume a distinct character which differed 
in a marked manner from that exhibited in other places. . This 
may be seen in the buildings bearing dates previous to 1640. 

According to the traditions of the place, and according to 
the rules cf the corporation, an apprentice, before receiving his 
diploma as a master workman, was obliged to submit certain 
designs, and execute certain works specified by his particular 
guild. And until these designs and their technical execution 
reached a special stage of proficiency, the apprentice remained 
an apprentice, and was debarred from employment, save as the 
unskilled journeyman of others. To this may be attributed the 
numerous exquisite specimens of the carver’s art which are to 
be found in the oddest and most unexpected corners at the 
present time. 

To these wise measures are, doubtless, owing the richly 
carved chimney-pieces found scattered throughout the town; 
the most important of which are preserved in some special 
place or museum—the Archzological Society, for example, pos- 
sesses many of them. 

The first thing that strikes the stranger on his arrival is the 
contour of the facades, the straight outline of the steep gable 
being broken up into little steps, or zndented, 

Not fifty yards from the Pont de l’dane aveugle—the Bridge 
of the blind donkey !—(where do all the 
funny names of street and bridge, that one 
meets at every turn, come from? What 
legends have supplied them? The bridge 
of the blind donkey! There is something 
pathetic in the name) is the entrance to 
the underground canal of the Reéie, in 
connection with which a weird story is told 
of something that happened not very long 


Gable at Bruges 


ago. 


An Ocracon Tower. It seems that a young English painter 
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THE STEEP GABLE BEING BROKEN UP INTO LITTLE STEPS. 


lost his watch in Brussels. The evidence pointed so strongly 
to a certain man as the thief that even a Belgian court was 
forced to convict—an extremely rare occurrence when the com- 
plainant is of another nationality—and he was sentenced to 
some trivial term of imprisonment. 

In the following year the young Englishman was in Bruges, 
and by the merest chance hired this same man—who was a 
handsome fellow in his way—to carry his traps and act as 
model when required. 

The man had, of course, recognized his employer from the 
first, and had sought to be employed as handy man. 

One day when the painter, having pitched his easel on the 
Quai du Rosaire, was busy sketching the low tunnel entrance 
to this underground river, the man spoke out of his experience: 

‘“If monsieur would like to make a picture of a view the 
most wonderful in the town, I will take him to the spot—ah, 
it is superb—unique! ” 

It took the painter’s fancy and an arrangement was made 
for the next day. 

Now, the entrance to the tunnel was guarded by two iron 
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grilles about twelve feet apart, and having a narrow parapet 
of stone between them, just visible above water when the sluices 
were closed. 

At the hour appointed the painter was conducted by his 
guide to an old house in a small court off the Rue Breyedel. 
This they entered, and descending to the cellars, found them- 
selves on the edge of the subterranean Reie. A small, flat- 
bottomed boat was attached to a ring in the wall, and entering 
this, the painter soon found himself approaching the end of 
the tunnel which he had seen from the Quai du Rosaire. 

The handy man, drawing a great key from his pocket, un- 
locked and raised the inner grille; then pushing the boat into 
the space between the two, said quietly: 

“If monsieur will step on to the parapet, he will get the 
best view possible.” 

Monsieur did so. 

And then the hitherto obsequious handy man became sud- 
denly the triumphant villain. 

He pushed the boat back and reclosed the inner grille, 

leaving the unhappy painter 
a prisoner between the two 
gates, with the black, slug- 
gish water flowing at his 
feet. 
J, The painter at first took 
‘yout x} this for an ill-timed joke. 
gine But when the handy man 
explained through the clos- 
ed bars, with devilish laugh- 
ter, how he had planned 
this revenge in return for 
the punishment he had un- 


* dengone a sweat of fear 
<sttJ in fh came upon him and he 
“a ELs HACE a8 age screamed for help; but all 
wate papas = SE Fos Mm in vain, for a quick rush of 
Re i ~ GQ0Re many waters drowned his 
Seese ee cry, and none could hear 
him except the handy man 

-..— ..-+= in his boat. 
"hab caaecameal He, the handy man, had 
timed his plot well. He knew perfectly the hour at which the 
sluices were raised each day to flush the underground passage. 


‘i 
-— aes 
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So, having arranged everything to his satisfaction, he quietly 
sat in his boat and watched his victim drown. Happily he did 
not escape the punishment due to his crime. For the madness 
that was latent in him burst forth at the success of his evil 
scheme, and he told of it himself. So, notwithstanding every 
effort of the Belgian court to find “extenuating circumstances,” 
he met his just punishment. 

There is another octagon tower of fine proportions, orna- 
menting the building of the Académie des Beaux Arts. A 
curious old stone bear stands in a niche at one corner of this 





‘THE TITLE OF THE VENICE OF THE NORTH.” 


old house. He was the emblem of the ‘Society of the lists 
of the White Bear,” and is pointed out to strangers as 
the oldest citizen of Bruges. ‘‘ Beertje van de Logie” is his 
name. 

Turning into the Rue Espagnol, a street which “ Beertje”’ 
from his pose and position seems io have a special care for, 
we find ourselves transported into the land of ghosts. They 
say there is hardly a house in Bruges not haunted by the 
ghostly actors in some bygone tragedy. But assuredly in this 
Spanish street we find the headquarters of the fraternity. Bat- 
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tered, smoke-grimed, desolate are the houses on it, with rust- 
bitten window gratings and worm-eaten doors falling away 
from their hinges! Their appearance alone would be sufficient 
authority for a whole volume of weird legends. The story goes 
(false, though) that here was the seat of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, and that in the dungeons below untold horrors were per- 
petrated. There is, however, no foundation for this assertion. 
It probably originated from the stone slab on the facade of 
one of the houses, which bears the lugubrious inscription “ Te- 
wart huus: La maison noire:.La casa negra.” It is known 
now to have been used principally as a depot for Spanish mer- 
chandise, and was, in all probability, used as a prison as well. 
There are persons now living in Bruges who most positively as- 
sert that, not once but many times, they have seen a ghostly 
priest, in medieval Spanish costume, standing at the corner of 
the building reading his breviary; who, on being addressed, 
grins and—disappears. 

Further on in the same street is another house beloved of 
the Psychological Society. Here, on certain nights, a whole 
tragedy is performed in one act. Unhappily, it is not every 
one who is favored with a view of the performance. It is only 
the adepts who are permitted to occupy the front seats, so to 
speak. 

Two hundred years ago the house, together with its neigh- 
bors on each side, formed a single block, occupied by a commu- 
nity of nuns. An underground passage leads from the cellars 
to the Halles, communicating also with a building which in 
old days was used as a monastery. These data being given, 
what more natural than to found a romance of guilty love be- 
tween monk and nun. 

A few years ago the spot was visited by some members of 
the above-named society, headed by a celebrated medium; and 
the story they published of their experiences was, to say the 
least, startling. 

The séance, of course, opened with the usual manifestations, 
which appear to be a sort of stock in trade: such as blasts of 
cold air, rampageous knockings, and other mysterious sounds. 
Then the medium announced to the company that, “by the 
pricking of his thumbs, something evil this way comes,” or, in 
other words, that the fun was about to begin. 

The first genuine, solid bit of fun was the knocking of the 
unhappy medium down-stairs, or, as he put it in his report, “1 
was at the top of the stairs endeavoring to force myself against 
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the impalpable resistance, when I felt myself lifted by invisible 
arms and borne to the bottom of the flight, etc., etc.” 

Up to this nothing ghostly had been seen by anybody. 
Cold currents of air had been felt and the lights had burned 
dimly, after the ap- 
proved fashion. But 
when the medium  ‘Béityof Bruges- 
had thrice been 
borne to the bottom 
of the stairs the 
spirits began to 
gather their forces 
and to materialize 
themselves. The 
medium grew livid 
and damp with beads 
of sweat; the lights 
burned dimmer and 
the air grew colder. 

And then out of the 
darkness crept a 
form, unsubstantial 
and shadowy, but un- 
mistakably a _ nun. 
She bore herself as 
one broken with grief, yet overmastered by a consuming pas- 
sion of love or hate; and appeared to watch with a mixture of 
longing and loathing the entrance, now bricked up, to the un- 
derground passage. 

All this time the audience looked on with accumulating 
horror from the background. The medium himself appeared 
to be in a sort of trance, and had seated himself in a chair at 
the bottom of the staircase. 

Almost immediately another figure, this time a monk, ap- 
peared on the scene. No one saw it come. Only—it was there. 
On its arrival the nun seemed to take a more bodily shape 
and the drama began to move rapidly to a conclusion. There 
was argument and entreaty on the part of the monk, and prayers 
and wringing of hands on the part of the nun. After awhile 
the monk seemed to lose his patience, and his victim fell on 
her knees with outstretched hands and bitter sobbings. 

Suddenly, when the feelings of the spectators were wound 
up to the highest pitch, a piercing shriek ran through the 
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. house, as the monk, drawing a dagger from his bosom, plunged 

it into his companion’s breast and fied, leaving her prone on 

“a. the floor with the life-blood welling from the wound and 
spreading in a pool about her. 

That was virtually the end of the mat- 
ter. For there was a resumption of the cold 
draughts and the ghostly rustlings as of un- 
seen beings moving about; and all at once 
every one looked in his neighbor’s face, for 
there was nothing to be seen: only the little 
vestibule and the ordinary, and rather mean- 

z ae looking, staircase with its worn drugget and 
‘(A BEAUTIFUL AND QUAINT the apparently lifeless form of the unhappy 
OLD FacaDE.” medium. 

They say that all this takes place regularly on the night of 
Maundy Thursday. And those whose spiritual eyes are gifted 
with the power to see may follow, step by step, this story of a 
bygone tragedy. The people who occupy the house pay little 
heed to the ghostly tenants—in fact, ignore them altogether. 
Whether this unneighborly lack of sympathy is taken to heart 
by the ghosts, is hard to say. Anyway, they do not resent it 
openly, for the household is never disturbed by any unpleasant 
manifestations, and goes about its business unmolested. 

Enough, however, of ghosts! 

Not very far from this street of ‘“ Shades”—indeed, just 
round the corner—is a very beautiful and quaint old facade in 
stone, built in the year 1477 and restored in 1878. It was here 
that the “Great Tonlieu,’’ or bureau for the collection of taxes, 
was held. The ancient family of De Ghistelles held this tonlieu 
in fief, and collected the imposts upon all merchandise coming 
from abroad. From the De Ghistelles this right passed to the 
Sires de Luxembourg, and it was Pierre de Luxembourg who 
built the premises which still exist. The cellars of the tonlieu 
have been used as a public weighing-place since 1641; and for 
this reason the building was called “Sint Jans Weeghuus,” z. ¢., 
the weighing-place of St. Jean. In 1837 the property was sold, 
with the exception of the ves-de chaussée, and became a private 
house, until it was repurchased by the municipality in 1876. 
It is now used for the public library, and contains some valuable 
books which are at the disposal of any one who wishes to make 
reference to them. 

The beautiful facades adjoining were restored in 1878 on 
the occasion of the inauguration of the statue of Jean van 
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Eyck—that of the bakery is especially noticed as an example 
of the latest type of what may be called the Bruges style. I 
call it the Bruges style, as opposed to that other nondescript 
style which at one time threatened to oust from public favor 
the efforts of the national genius. 

It seems, according to M. Weale, that in the sixteenth 


~ 














‘*THE LAKE ITSELF WAS USED AS A DOCK.” 


century the influence of the movement in favor of the Renais- 
sance captivated a small band of Belgian artists who returning 
from Italy, whither they had gone for the purpose of perfect- 
ing their art, brought back with them a devotion for the 
antique which they had developed whilst prosecuting their 
studies in the South. 

Naturally, they established themselves in the large towns, 
and this explains a fact which has often been commented upon, 
namely, that nearly all the churches scattered throughout the 
country parts which were built or restored in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries have preserved, almost without exception, 
the characteristics of the moyen age architecture. In the town 
it was otherwise, for it was not without a struggle that pagan 
art won the preference. 

This strife between the two schools is clearly marked. On 
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the one part, the partisans of what might be called artistic 
reform endeavored to push to the front the ideas they had 
learned during the period of their southern travels; whilst, on 
the other, the defenders of the national art essayed to stem 
the tide of favor which quickly attached itself to the innova- 
tions of the new school. 

Thus, while, in Bruges, Lancelot Blondeel devoted his pen- 
cil to the inspiration of the Italian Renaissance, other artists, 
notably of the school of Claessins, adhered faithfully to 
the ancient traditions of Flemish art. So, it is not fair to 
affirm, as has been often done, that the style of the Renais- 
sance found no favor in Flanders until long after it had ob- 
tained a footing in other countries. And as proof of this, one 
need only point to the old “Greffe” as an example of pure 
Renaissance built in 1535-37 by Chrétien Sixdeniers, after the 
designs of Jean Wallot. 

Unfortunately this fine facade has suffered much from the 
climate, and still more at the hands of- the mob, during the 
many revolutions which have taken place. It was restored, 
however, in 1881, by M. Louis Delacenserie, who has com- 
pleted his work with a considerable amount of intelligence, 
even to the decoration of certain ornaments which had origin- 
ally been polychromed by Jean Zutterman in 1537, and 
upon which but few traces of color were left to serve as 
guide. 

I have already spoken of some octagon towers, but before 
taking leave of the subject I must make mention of one tower, 
although not octagon, which forms the most striking feature 
of one of the best and most pleasing views of the town that 
can be obtained. I refer, of course, to the tower which stands 
by the Minnewater, like a sentinel watching over the safety of 
the city. 

This Minnewater is nothing but a basin—but a most pic- 
turesque one—hollowed out of the bed of the Reie; having 
been enlarged in 1330 at the time when the canal from Ghent 
to Ostende was made. The name “ Minnewater” has often 
been a puzzle to visitors; not a few of them connecting it with 
“Minnehaha,” the “laughing water” of Longfellow’s poem 
“ Hiawatha.” But, according to Guido Gezelle, it is nothing 
more or less than a contraction of ‘“ Middenewater,” or 
“middle water,” just as “ Minnacht” is a contraction of “ Mid- 
nacht.” The lake itself was used as a dock for commercial 
purposes until the canal called the ‘“Coupure” was cut; since 
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then it has been left to the passing of the years to beautify it, 
as nature only can. 

Originally, a long wooden bridge crossed the entrance to 
the lake, and so late even as the end of the sixteenth century 
the existing bridge was still of wood. But in the year 1740 a 
handsome stone structure was built, and remains to the present 
day. 

The view from the bridge is magnificent and attracts the 
attention of artists from all 
parts. Stand on the bridge 
where you will, and turn in Hotel-deVille. Bruges: 
what direction you may, the ; 
eye is met.by a picture 
whose beauty it would be 
hard to excel. 

Once there were two 

towers to flank the entrance 
to this lake. Now only one 
is left. The one which has 
been demolished was built 
by Jean van Oudenarde and 
Martin van Luevene in I401. 
That which remains was 
built in 1398 by the former 
of these celebrated archi- 
tects. As far back as the 
fifteenth century it was used 
as a powder magazine, and 
as such it is used now. 

The city records tell us that close by was a factory for 
the refining of the saltpetre used in making gunpowder. They 
also record the use of gunpowder in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. ‘‘ The Flemings,” says Renard, “ were at this 
period at the head of all the nations of Europe in every- 
thing that related to the sciences; and there is every reason 
to believe that they were the first to invent certain engines 
for the application of this new discovery (gunpowder) for the 
destruction of armies and besieged places.” 

Now, I believe that the presence of English cannon at the 
battle of Crecy, in 1346, is far from being verified; and it is 
generally asserted that “ribandeguins” (the slang term for the 
early form of cannon) were not used in the field of battle be- 
fore 1380 by the Flemish. But there must be an error some- 
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where. For, notwithstanding the many regrettable “ gaps’”’ in 
the civic records of Bruges, there are numerous indications of 
the existence of such weapons and of the manufacture of can- 
non before that date. Also the communal budget of 1303 
makes mention of “ribandeguins on wheels.’”’ For they were 
used in that year in an expedition against Tournay. 

In the records of the year 1339, too, one finds several items 
for the cost of artillery horses and drivers; and even at that 
time the city had its “ Meester van den ribanden,” which may 
be freely translated by the modern term “ Musketry Instructor.” 
Most assuredly gunpowder was made in Bruges in 1339, and in 
all probability long before that date. The famous mortar of 
Tournay, cast in 1346, was the work of the celebrated Bruges 
founder, Pierre Potghieter. Viollet-le-Duc says that ‘they be- 
gan to make cannon in bronze” in 1425. But he is mistaken, 
for the City of Bruges had its regular gun-foundries before 
1382, and the casting of leaden bullets was an established 
trade in 1380. 

However, there can be no disputing the fact that we have in 
the tower of the Minnewater—still used as a powder magazine— 
a most interesting relic of the old fighting days of Flanders. 
To-day, the modern Belgian often assumes the réle of a boastful 
braggart, with a wonderfully keen eye for the main chance, and 
an abnormal appetite for the money of the stranger within his 
gates. Yet all this and much more may be forgiven him, so long 
as he preserves the many interesting relics of the past with which 
his country—formerly the fighting-ground of Europe—is richly 
and bountifully endowed. And this, I may add in all courtesy, 
he is likely to do as long as a stranger can be found willing 
to disburse francs for the privilege—and it is a privilege—of 
viewing such inestimable treasures. 





THE LABOR QUESTION. 


THE LABOR QUESTION AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


BY DR. NICHOLAS BJERRING. 


HE poor you have always with you,” and this 
will probably remain the order of things on 
earth; but the distressing poverty, however, 
which is now the scourge of all countries, and 

= § which is very often akin to absolute beggary, 
is no inevitable fate preordained by an all-wise Providence. 
“Neither was there any among them that lacked” (Acts iv. 34) ; 
this was one of the blessings with which the Catholic Church 
signalized her entrance into the world. He who bestows 
upon us the bread of eternal life will not deny us that daily 
bread for which He taught us to pray. Nevertheless the 
number of those who would be content with mere food and 
shelter increases daily, and many there are who are beset by 
hunger and nakedness. ‘“ He who will not work, neither shall 
he eat’; but not the cry for bread only, nay, the cry for 
work, grows daily louder. “ Right to work” has become the 
password of the day, and it remains unregarded. Machines re- 
place the work of men, and men themselves must become 
machines if they desire to find work. The flood of destruction 
grows ever broader. As the dominion of capital grows on the 
one hand, so on the other the impoverishment of the masses 
increases; and in order that the dominion of capital may gain 
firmer ground and greater extent, industrial establishments of 
ever-increasing importance are called into life. How shall this 
destructive current be arrested? Shall prohibitory laws stop 
the enterprising manufacturer, or shall it be forbidden him to 
make use of inventions aiming at his benefit ? 


THE PROBLEM IS TO APPLY AN OLD PRINCIPLE, 

Apart from the impracticability of such a course, it must 
not be forgotten that industry works with those forces which 
the Creator himself has placed in nature, and that he has 
given the human mind the power to liberate these forces and 
make them subject to itself. If evil is the result of the spirit 
of invention, then God is not its originator, but man, by reason 
of the anti-social use he makes of it. ‘“ Organization of labor” 
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is declared to be the remedy for the disease of the times, 
but socialism is not the physician before whom the evil will 
disappear; much less is it anarchism, that system of robbery 
which indeed would make the rich poor, but could never 
deliver the poor from their misery. Nor are poor-rates the 
remedy for the ills of the times; ready money will not help the 
poor man. The problem is not to invent a new remedy, but 
to apply that which is already at hand. Why was there no 
needy one in the first Christian community? It is certain that 
had the industrial progress of our times then existed, it would 
have proved as great a blessing to the faithful as it is, in 
many respects, a curse to us. But they did not recognize 
Christianity merely as a doctrine about which much could be 
spoken, written, and disputed ; above all, they learned to search 
for the kingdom of God and his righteousness ; this was their 
shield for time and eternity. It may not accord with the 
philosophy of the day to declare, but it is nevertheless true that 
in no other way can we be saved from our social sufferings. 
The opinion is becoming prevalent that without the church 
there is no help. This is one step towards improvement. For, 
since the church began to be looked upon as an institution for 
teaching only, and not for healing—since that time the curse of 
pauperism has come over the nations. If we desire to pray 
daily with a deeper understanding “ Thy Kingdom come,”’ it is 
time for Christians to show themselves such by helping one 
another in word and deed. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS COMMUNISM. 


I shall endeavor to sketch briefly the outlines of this social 
question, as viewed from the principles of religious communism, 
by speaking of the community of production, consumption, and 
property. Just as the body has many members, and each has 
its particular work to do, contributing to serve the whole body, 
so in a well-ordered household the work is distributed among 
the various inmates according to their ability, and if every one 
work industriously, then the house is well cared for. 

Thus it is ordered in the household which God has estab- 
lished in the world. All must serve each other, both high and 
low; to none are time and power given for naught; the main 
question is not the high or low position, but that time and power 
are well employed. With the common work of his hand man 
may serve his fellow-man, still more serve God; for he does the 
daily work that God has entrusted to him, and by serving his 
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brother he serves himself. By achieving his maintenance he 
gains health of body and soul. That we shall eat our bread in 
the sweat of our brow is a punishment of sin; but willingly 
borne, the punishment turns into a blessing. That is the 
Christian doctrine of labor, and social co-operation through 
labor. If we descend from the ideal to the reality, it must be 
confessed that the latter agrees very little with the former. 
The “right to work” is loudly demanded, the right of gain is 
meant thereby. True justice would be established only in ¢hzs 
condition of affairs: that a member of society be put in his 
proper position, and thus be enabled to do his duty and work 
out his share for the benefit of the whole. Labor has been 
degraded to selfish ends, and has paved a way for open 
materialism. The employer looks upon the hiring and paying of 
strange hands as a necessary evil, and pays as little as possible; 
as a consequence the labor becomes like unto the hire; the 
laborer on his part only submits to sad necessity, because he 
cannot do otherwise. He wants ‘to sweat” as little as possible, 
and it is therefore to be expected in advance that nothing will be 
entirely well done. But this is a relationship bearing joy and 
peace on neither side. As a consequence little work is done, and 
that badly; there is not so much produced as would otherwise be 
the case; and yet complaints of xo work grow louder and louder. 
It is certainly not a good sign when all the hands in a house- 
hold cannot find employment. The complaints are well grounded, 
but this lack of work could not exist if production were so far 
advanced that it required more labor. The soil of this country, 
for instance, might be better cared for; immense tracts still 
wait to be made productive; there is great room for improve- 
ment in horticulture, and in the whole domain of the farm and 
the garden. For these purposes means are required. 


PRINCIPLES OF SELFISHNESS DOMINATE. 


What is here wanting is an organization by means of which 
work and wages shall be correctly divided. It is true that such 
organization of work was contemplated, and even begun, by the 
French socialists; but they did not progress beyond their 
grandiloquent words, because they attempted to create an arti- 
ficial organization. It is not necessary to create an organiza- 
tion. The organization already exists, and exists in all places 
where, from a common stand-point, labor is looked upon as the 
affair of the entire human-kind. But it is disarranged where 
individual selfishness replaces interest for the welfare of the 
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community. In such cases those who, from their social condi- 
tion, are the givers of work, do not think of procuring work 
for those who need it; they do this only when their own in- 
terest demands it, the interest of the moment. Enterprises of 
advantage to the future are, therefore, rarely or never under- 
taken. As the laborers themselves are only anxious for gain, 
and to make it easy for themselves, employers herein find a rea- 
son for condensing the work as much as possible, and doing it 
themselves as far as they can. And yet it would be proper 
benevolence to supply work, not give alms, What is everywhere 
lacking is the spirit of Christianity actualized in the hearts of 
the people. 

The Christian who looks upon the exercise of his profession 
not as anything merely individual, private and accidental, but 
as a service done to the world and a function necessary to its 
life, will of necessity feel a particular fellowship for those other 
members of the church who follow a like calling, and perform 
the same functions. In the church a person’s calling is not 
looked upon as something particular to the individual, but as 
something general in the objective unity of the church. The 


possibility of every class formation rests on the unity of a pro- 
fession. The necessary hypothesis for this is that every trade 
or profession is originally mutual, individual labor only a par- 
ticipation in the efficiency possessed by a higher totality. This 
interpretation lay at the bottom of the corporation spirit of 
the middle ages, its guilds and trade unions. 


ULTRA INDIVIDUALISM THE CANKER-WORM. 


Competition reigns on most fields of social activity. This 
is by no means a friendly rivalry, but a cruel war for life and 
death. Whoever cannot hold out in this competition must 
look to himself or fall by the wayside; his fellow will take no 
heed of him. The maxim, “Private egoism leads to the gene- 
ral welfare,” is not only the soul of modern production, but is 
actually established as a principle, and in it lies the canker- 
worm of the social evil. Is it to be wondered at that “ profes- 
sional envy”’ has become proverbial? Employers and laborers 
stand in no lasting relation toward each other; each has need 
of the other for individual purposes, that is all. Hence it has 
come that the master has banished the young workman from 
his table and house. Master and servant, factory lord and fac- 
tory hand, storekeeper and clerk, stand in like loose relations. 

It is a Christian principle that we must not only respect and 
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love ourselves, but also those who are our companions in sal- 
vation, and who possess the same rights of citizenship in the 
kingdom of heaven. When master and servant, employer and 
laborer, factory lord and factory hand meet on Sunday for the 
worship of God, then at least they must demonstrate by their 
actions that they all alike call God their Father. It would 
appear in the modern industrial world that if such a conscious- 
ness ever was present in them, it has become extinguished. 
Faith, hope, and charity have been forced to make room for 
the greed to possess, to enjoy, to assert one’s self, to govern. 
How, then, can a religious communism exist, and by its social 
workings demonstrate itself in actual living relations. 


SENSE OF RACE SOLIDARITY IS LOST. 


The very kernel of the social question lies, if not exclu- 
sively, yet principally, in the conditions of labor; their organi- 
zation can, as already said, be effected only on the principle of 
religious communism. The laborer only demands work—work 
that is profitable and secures him a livelihood; when he has 
this he is, as a rule, satisfied—at least when he is not yet de- 
moralized by the anarchy in labor. Possession assures the cer- 
tainty of subsistence; where, however, the possessing class 
seeks to make the most of its advantages at the cost of those 
who have not the means for carrying on any business, and in 
this way to increase its possessions, that animosity is generated 
which finds its vent in the reaction of anarchism. 

“Possession is theft." This extreme is called forth by that 
other extreme in which selfishness considers possession as ab- 
solute property, and treats it as such. But that which may be 
lost, which can sink or rise in value, and which can be pos- 
sessed only in time, must be regarded only as property given 
in trust, not as an absolute ownership of whose stewardship no 
account need ever be given. Property treated in this absolute 
sense is called by the Gospel the “mammon of unrighteous- 
ness.” Egoism on one side incites egoism on the other, and 
the egoism of the poor forms itself into a system of greedy 
and rapacious communism. ‘Serve one another, each with the 
gift he hath received,” we read in the Holy Scriptures. All do 
not understand this “ serving,” nor can it be understood unless 
we have some practical sense of the solidarity of the race. 
In a dissolving of all common interest lies the cause of the 
generally felt want of fortune among the masses. And jet 
here in America collective wealth has not decreased, but land, 
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real estate, has considerably risen in value, and personal prop- 
erty been immeasurably increased. 
TOO MUCH INDIVIDUALISM CREATES THE GREAT FORTUNES, 

How, then, is the ever-increasing indigence of the majority to 
be explained? By the fact that countless small fortunes have 
been concentrated into the hands of capitalists, and this ten- 
dency is still on the increase. The use of machinery has indis- 
putably contributed much toward this concentration of wealth. 
Industrial inventions might become beneficent to the masses. If 
machines replace human labor, this should not necessitate the en- 
forced idleness of the portion who are thrown out of employ- 
ment. The machine has done not a little to mitigate the original 
ban that was put on manual labor. By means of it that portion 
of the human race which has hitherto been prevented by hard 
labor from mental culture is put in a position to aspire to higher 
education. If the Son of God has delivered us, why shall not the 
children of God help to deliver one another from the bondage of 
service and the still worse oppression of hunger? Where in all 
the world is it written that society shall consist of a few great 
proprietors, and an immense number of destitutes who are in 
every respect cut off from any share in the world’s goods? 
Though machinery makes a greater concentration of industry 
and presupposes a larger capital, thus making the former efforts 
of small possessors almost impossible, this does not necessitate 
that such an alteration of things must lead to the financial 
ruin of the parties concerned. On the contrary, it is possible 
to think of an arrangement by which former owners might, 
with their capital and their powers, take part in the new modes 
of manufacture and enjoy the fruits thereof without sinking to 
be proletarian. As in Europe small farmers formerly assisted 
in various ways in carrying out extensive agricultural under- 
takings, so the factory system might assume a form that would 
allow the inclusion of many smaller undertakings. 

The law protects property from the attacks of thieves and 
robbers; why not also from depredations which have their 
cause only in the right of the more powerful? The annihila- 
tion and absorption of the smaller owner by the greater does 
indeed seem to be only the right of the stronger in the social 
field. Though the law permits this, the religious and moral 
relation which makes the law of conscience still obtains. 

It seems truly as if the password of the day, the device 
according to which the right of the stronger is exercised, were ‘ 
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“Go down!” An appeal to laws which lay no restraint on 
private acts in the financial field would be useless. If the law 
of conscience and not of greed governed the administration of 
fortunes, the capitalist would not altogether strain toward as- 
suring for himself the very greatest profits, but would endeavor 
to dispose of his fortune in such a way as to contribute to 
the welfare of others. The Jews have notoriously in many 
business matters the superiority over the Christians; their reli- 
gious national community, which leads them to close relations 
in financial matters, enables them at any moment to concen- 
trate the fortunes of many individuals. In former times, when 
among Christians also there was greater religious unity, caus- 
ing more truth and faithfulness in material matters than can 
now be found, the consequence of these closer relations was 
that the less moneyed man could undertake something requir- 
ing a greater amount than was at his disposal. The actual 
cause, then, of the present evil is to be found in the absence 
of Christian feeling! The remedy for the evil lies in the restoration 
of the sense of religious community in regard to money matters also, 


THE IDEAL OF RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY. 


This religious community is no unattainable ideal; much of 
it has already been in existence. Its complete realization must, 
of course, be looked upon as a goal to be striven after, though 
scarcely.to be completely encompassed on earth. It is quite 
possible of attainment, however, to some degree. In every 
circle each individual can contribute his part thereto, not 
alone by applying the commands of his religion to his actions, 
but by introducing the church itself into his ideas, placing true 
Christian teaching at the bottom of all his actions and exem- 
plifying it in his life. Thus, from single families and circles 
will the church again, in the social province also, swell into 
the all-comprehensive temple of God, as it was recognized and 
venerated by past centuries. And on this enlargement rests in 
every respect the salvation of human society. 





‘““IN THE MIDST OF THE WINE-HARVEST.” 


THE “UNSPOILT VALLEYS OF THE SOUTHERN 
ALPS.” 


BY E. M. LYNCH. 


GERMAN-SPEAKING IN ITALY. 


HE population of this part of Val d’Aosta is Ger- 
man-speaking, and there has been much wordy 
strife as to the cause of this Teutonic plant in 
Italian soil. One explanation is all sufficient. 
Some centuries ago Gressoney was an appanage 

of the bishopric of Sion, in Canton Vallais. The bishop naturally 
sent ‘his own men to look after the diocesan lands, and there 
they and their descendants have taken firm root, speaking the 
tongue of the Vallais. 

French is the language used for the official announcements 
in the parish church at La Trinité; and, needless to say, the 
distinguishing appendages, “St. Jean” and “La Trinité,” are 
also French. Moreover, a religious ceremony in use in France, 
and nowhere else, so far as I am aware—the handing of a 
basket of pain dénit during Mass—is in force in Gressoney to 
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this day. Curious to have French and German prominent, and 
Italian in a distant background, in the Regno d'Jtala ! 

The congregation struck me as having the flat, broad face 
and perfectly wooden figure that is characteristically Swiss. 

Gressoney folk are said to be most particular only to wed 
with those of their own village; a fact difficult to understand, 
when the valleys round about them are peopled by a nobler, 
more beautiful race. However, it is profoundly true that 


“’Tis man’s ancient whim 
That eke his like seems good to him,” 


as Dante said when his churlish host, Can Grande, complained 
that Ae found the court foo] better company than the poet of 
the “ Divina Commedia.” 


MONTE ROSA. 


At the Miravalle, Monte Rosa looked in at our windows. 
It appeared to be a short hour’s walk to the heart of the Lys 
Glacier; but we must put this down to the clearness of the 
atmosphere, for it is three long hours alone to the source of 
the Lys! It is owing to the neighborhood of so much ice that 


ROMAN BRIDGES, 


the air of Gressoney is so cool. We were told it was warmer 
when we were there (15th and 16th September) than it had 
been all the summer; and it was warmer still on our return on 
the 21st, but it felt frosty at night, and even frosty in the 
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shade in the day-time. Gressoney would be an Eden for north- 
erners wishing to summer in Italy, yet dreading the heat of 
the cities and the low levels. 
VAL D’AOSTA, 
At Gressoney we put two of our mules in the shafts of ‘a 
little carriage, and trotted down the valley to Pont St. Martin, 
in Val d’Aosta; starting in the crisp ‘morning, with coat- 
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collars turned up and all our wraps in use. The early after- 
noon saw us in the midst of the vendemmia, the wine-harvest; 
the brightest, most picturesque event in all the Italian year. 
The heat was almost suffocating, but we were very happy 
notwithstanding. The valley is absolutely unique. Roman 
bridges, medizval fortresses, an Augustan Arch of Triumph, a 
ruined Roman theatre, fragments of a great amphitheatre, pic- 
turesque villages, churches with the tinned spires of Savoy, 
and wayside shrines, are landmarks along the course of the 
river Dora; while the Alps, with occasional fields of “ per- 
petual snow,” and imposing glaciers, cut the sky-line. At 
Courmayeur the traveller faces Mont Blanc; not in that moun- 
tain’s rounded aspect, as it is seen from Geneva, but in all the 
glory of rock-spire and pinnacle. 





‘“WITH OCCASIONAL FIELDS OF PERPETUAL SNOw.” 
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We were on the beaten track at Courmayeur; but of tour- 
ists there were none, a spell of bad weather having frightened 
away (all too early) the adventurous Alpine Club men and 
their admiring families. The excellent hotels stood empty, 
mournful, deserted. For people who can climb at all, this is 
a most interesting headquarters. The feeble are very gently 
dealt with; all things are made easy for pedestrians and riders 
of mules. The ascent of that “ grass-hill,”’ the Mont de Saxe, 
which is rewarded with a sublime view over the most famous 
peaks and passes of Switzerland, is simply a series of wood- 
land walks, and a gradual ascent through some pastures. 

Pré St. Didier, a little lower than enchanting Courmayeur, 
is at the foot of the Little St. Bernard Pass. Here, also, the 
wayfarer may “rest and be thankful,” in a good hotel. 

Aosta city, where the old Roman interest culminates—the 
scene, too, of Comte de Maistre’s well-known book, Le Lépreua 
—is quaint and old world enough to satisfy those who most 
detest the monotony and banality of modern life; but it is not 
so far behind the age we live in as to be an uncomfortable 
halting place. It bas, at least, two capital hotels. Many days 
might be spent in visiting the things of interest in and around 
Aosta. Chatillon, where the Matmoire (which rushes down from 
the Matterhorn) falls into the Dora, is another interesting spot 
in Val d'Aosta, at which the traveller finds cleanliness, comfort, 
and civility, at a quiet old hostelry, across the threshold of 
which seldom falls the shadow of the stranger. Foreigners, in 
fact, hardly know of the existence of any part of Val d’Aosta, 
Courmayeur excepted. 

From Verréz upwards Val d'Aosta speaks French since the 
time of the Franconian Empire. Therefore, a small stock of 
foreign languages will go far in these valleys, where three 
tongues are indigenous. In the hotels, generally, some one 
understands a fourth—English. 


VAL D’AOSTANS. 


Aostans are a primitive population: The amateur photogra- 
pher is a novelty to them, as the following conversation will 
show : 

Photographer—Think you for letting me take the picture 
of the plough. Shall I photograph a group of yourselves? 
Old Woman.—\'m old and ugly, but I should like 

Photographer —(Group being already taken). Would you like 
to see how a picture looks? 
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Ploughman—(From behind the camera). You said you 
took me, but I’m not in that group (aggrieved). Unless you 
took me with the plough, I’m not done at all. I see all the 
others. 

Photographer explains, soothingly, but apparently convey- 
ing no clear idea—the ploughman could not “be in the pic- 
ture”’ when standing behind the camera! 

Ploughman.—I know all about it now. I saw a machine at 
the Fair. You got the portrait directly—zn a gilt frame. Ten 
cents was all the man charged. 

Omnes.—Can we have our portraits at once, please? 

When the primitive plough needs transportation along the 
higheroad panniers are set upon the mule’s back and the 
plough is laid upon the panniers. So there are advantages in 
ploughing with a little tin toy that one slim mule can drag 
through the earth. 

A comely old dame in the background of the plough-pic- 
ture was beset by a sad thought after her portrait was taken. 
“ Ah,” she wailed, “if only it had been Sunday and that I had 
had my nice clothes!” 

Yet another proof that the Val d’Aosta is unridden of the 
tourist lies in the fact that reins are not in fashion there. The 
carts and other traps meeting our carriage were often drawn 
by mules and horses that had no bit in their mouths, the only 
substitute for a “ guide’’ being a foot of pendant strap from a 
headstall. The man in chatge almost invariably reposed inside 
the vehicle, sleeping sweetly. Happily, draft-horses answer to 
an alien voice, and our driver’s “ Yee—aw—aw!” would send 
approaching quadrupeds to their own side of the way, the right 
side, in both senses, in Savoy. The mules generally picked it 
out for themselves. We used to notice them, when still far off, 
making their long ears almost meet at the points in their de- 
termined efforts properly to measure their distances; and our 
coachman, trusting them completely, forebore from troubling 
their minds with his spoken directions! His confidence in- 
variably proved to be well placed. 


FORT BARD. 


From the city of Aosta travellers begin the ascent of the 
Great St. Bernard Pass. 

On the 14th of May, 1800, the First Consul, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, crossed the snows of the Great St. Bernard at the 
head of thirty-five thousand men. Fort Bard, in the Val 
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d'Aosta, manned by four hundred Austrians, held the con- 
queror in check for a week before the battle of Marengo. The 
French army, horse, foot, and artillery, passed behind the 
houses above the picturesque bridge. The mountain here is in- 
describably steep and rugged. Fort Bard commands every inch 


~ 


‘IS QUAINT AND OLD-WORLD ENOUGH.” 


of the ground. There were sentinels at every angle of the 
fortress. After that night, dead or alive, the commandant was 
never seen again; hence the belief that he must have been 
“bought,” and must have carried off his sentinels—those, at 
least, posted on two sides of the fort. (There zs a partly-tun- 
nelled, “secret” outlet running from the upper ranges of the 
buildings to the east.) 
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Each wheel, each hoof in Napoleon's army was wrapped in 
manifold swathings to deaden the sound. Darkness, and the 
roar of the Dora River, were on the side of the invaders. 
Still, the passage of thirty-five thousand men over the roughest 
ground, having cannon and ammunition wagons in their train, 
must have been heard in the fort, which rises up in the middle 
of the narrow valley, had the sentries been at their northern 
and western posts. 

The ancient bridge is highly picturesque—the foot-way ris- 
ing sharply, as in “ saddle-back” bridges, to the centre, where 
shrines rise above its parapet on both sides. Close by this 
bridge a great mill-stream falls, like a magnificent natural cas- 
cade, into the turbulent Dora. 

In the lower parts of Mont Bard three hundred military 
convicts are now imprisoned. Some of these are said to be 
officers of high rank. 

After five days of walking and driving, we wound our way 
up the long valley of the Lys once more to Miravalle, Gres- 
soney-la-Trinité. 

BROWNING AND GRESSONEY. 

In Gressoney-St.-Jean I tried to come upon some trace of 

Browning’s visits, remembering his delight in the place, and in 
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THEY ARE GATHERED FOR THE SHEARING. 
its remoteness from dreaded tourists of his own world. Though 
he was so sociable, he could not take his rest or work at all 
in haphazard company. Old friends in the enforced com- 
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‘‘ ALL THINGS ARE MADE EASY FOR PEDESTRIANS AND RIDERS OF MULES,” 


panionship of hotel life were so many interruptions, while 
“pushing” strangers afflicted him with positive panic in his 
holiday-time. Thus, the most lovely spots on the highways of 
travel were banned and barred for Browning, and he was driven 
into the byways to find a summer holiday-land. 

But the place he so loved keeps no memory of Browning. 
At the hotel at Gressoney-St.-Jean I was assured it was fifteen 
years since the poet was in the valley, and that he had never 
been anything more than a passer-by ! 

But, we all know, he was at Gressoney in '83 and again in 
'85, and in both years stayed on and on, till he and his sister 
must have been the only strangers left. To quote from Brown- 
ing’s Life, by Mrs. Orr: “He became so attached to Gres- 
soney, with its beautiful outlook upon Monte Rosa, that noth- 
ing would have hindered his returning—or at least contemplating 
a return to it—but the great fatigue to his sister. , 
They walked down in October, 1885, and completed the hard 
seven hours’ trudge to San Martino d’Aosta, without one atom 
of refreshment or a minute’s rest.”” The early snows had al- 
ready fallen before they left, and the Brownings might easily 
have been the weather's prisoners for an indefinite period. 
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Since those days the new carriage-road has been made from 
Biela to Gressoney. A train runs through Biela, so that any. 
body can now reach the place. 

There was a pathetic suggestion in this oblivion as to the 
great poet in his beloved valley that called forth a deeper 
emotion in a Browning devotee than would have produced any 
—except the most precious—recollections on the part of the 
host of his inn. 


BACK TO CASA JANZO, OVER COL D'OLEN. 


We feared our mules, tired with much carriage-work, were 
scarcely fit to face the long and trying Pass of the Col d’Olen, 
but their owner declared that their “foot upon their native 
heath,” they would be fresh 
again. And so it proved. 
They dragged at starting, and 
could scarcely keep up with 
our re-enforcing donkey; but 
the harder the climb, the bet- 
ter went the mules. 

Col d’Olen is the happy 
hunting-ground of the botan- 
ist. The Abbate Carestia, who 
has been knighted by the King 
of Italy for his services to the 
science of botany, declares this 
Pass to be the richest in flow- 
ery treasures of any spot in 

Our RE-ENFORCING DONKEY. the Alps. The hotel is the 
highest in Europe (nearly ten thousand feet above the sea) and 
we were told we should find it shut up, for the Pass is gener- 
ally under snow some days earlier than the 22d of September. 
However, the hotel was 4a/f-open and still hospitable, and the 
Col bright with a greater quantity of beautiful flowers than we 
had seen for many weeks. 

Ascending, the heat was very great; the air indescribably 
clear, the views on all sides magnificent. On the Col a keen 
wind blew, and everything to east and south was veiled in 
smoke, for the starved-out Pastori had set fire to the withered 
grass on the upper rocks (they do it every year, saying the 
ashes enrich the ground at an altitude to which artificial 
fertilizers cannot be profitably carried), and every growing 
thing burnt—burnt like tinder. Sparks falling to lower levels, 
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where the pines grow, set woods ablaze. Chalets, in many 
cases, during the dry autumn, were in danger in Val Sesia and 
Val Vogna. There has been much destruction of property, 
water being so terribly scarce on the heights. Nobody is 
likely to be punished for the malefaction, because none saw 
the herbage fired. Mountains burned in Valle Vogna for a 
week—a terrible but sublime spectacle at night—smouldered 
for some days in consequence of thunder-showers, and were 
fanned to flame again by the first high wind. The local de- 
fence is to cut a trench across the track of the fire. Some- 
times, unfortunately, stones and timber roll down the steep 
slopes, and no workers dare approach the scene of destruction. 

In Val Sesia the mountains burnt for twenty-one days. 
All Varallo drove out at night to see the Denti di Cavallo 
glowing like a furnace. 

Few, at any time, see the view towards the plains from Col 
d’Olen, except in the early morning; so, for consolation, we 
reminded ourselves, as we sniffed the smoke and hurried down 
the long, rough path in the gathering dusk, which was dark- 
ness before we got to Alagna. We stumbled up the steep 
salite (stairways) to Casa Janzo by the light of lanterns. 

To those who find the old “ playground of Europe” rather 
dusty and over-beaten I repeat, I recommend the fresh and 
unspoilt valleys of the Southern Italian Alps. They, at all 
events, have not been—to use Mrs. Browning's expressive 
words—“ trodden flat by the feet of the Continental English.” 
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THE CELTIC REVIVAL. 
BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


HISTORY of the Celtic literature of Ireland from 

the earliest times to the present day is given 

in the remarkable book before us.* We have to 

“ confess that reading it produced an emotion like 
ern §=6that which rises under the influence of certain 
kinds of poetry. To say that the review of the ancient 
literature of his country by Dr. Hyde was careful and authori- 
tative, is merely to state what any one would expect the 
work of such an accomplished man must be; but this would 
be the least part of the praise to which he is entitled. He be- 
longs to an academical family, one of those leisured and culti- 
vated families to be found in every part of Ireland and 
which typify the unperverted taste of all classes. The grotesque 
extravagances in Irish country life that we read of are excres- 
cences, abnormal developments of buffoonery or recklessness 
when the humor and the good taste which are the natural 
characteristics of that people ran wild under particular social 
and political influences. A member of one of those scholarly 
families, with ample leisure, varied learning, and surpassing 
critical acumen, our author is marked for this labor as a man 
of no other class could be; but more, he is marked for it by 
his passionate love of the old race and its literature; and he 
gives his possessions of mind and heart to the service with a 
devotion pure as religion, a spirit of sacrifice higher in courage 
than chivalry at its best. Had he carried his labors to London 
and placed his gifts and acquirements on the altar of English 
public opinion, wealth and honor would be his reward. We 
would hear of the great “ English” archeologist Hyde in the 
Times and the magazines. As it is, he is an Irish country gen- 
tleman, known to the scholars of the world indeed, and so 
far as he is known in England, looked on as the worst kind of 
irreconcilable—one who would disturb the safety of the empire 
by filling Irishmen with the delusion that they belong to an 
ancient and cultured race, instead of leaving them blessed 
with the privilege of being the Gibeonites of the United King- 
dom. In this work Irishmen and their descendants everywhere 


* 4 Literary History of Ireland. By Douglas Hyde, LL.D., M.R.1.A. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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will find scientific proof that they possess a richer inheritance 
of the qualities which make man divine than all races save 
that one whose poetry, eloquence, and wisdom still teach the 
world as when Greece was young. Nor is this an idle knowledge 
without title to respect in an age which values only the strong 
and fortunate. Historic truth is more useful to mankind 
than successful commerce—I am too civil to say successful 
violence and fraud. Irishmen, or their children out of Ireland, 
are not bound to live exclusively in the past; they can take 
their place in the bustling world, and, if true to themselves, it 
must be a foremost one. Without offence, one might say that 
thirty centuries probably, twenty centuries certainly, of intellec- 
tual activity must have given to mental processes a power in 
those fields of labor which require man to be something more 
than a beast of burden. 

There was a great Celtic Empire in Europe centuries before 
Cesar went to Gaul to make his fortune; the subject classes of 
that empire were the ancestors of the modern Germans and of 
what are called the Anglo-Saxons. It is quite touching in the 
light of this fact to read the verse which the children in the 
“Nationa!” schools of Ireland were compelled to repeat: 


“TI thank the goodness and the grace 
Which on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in these Christian days 

A happy English child!” 


Dr. Whately, who was one of the Commissioners of National 
Education, may be the man most directly responsible for this 
outrage on good taste and decency, but his colleagues were 
indirectly responsible when they became the tools of that 
Englishman who did the Irish Establishment the honor of 
accepting the great revenues of the archdiocese of Dublin as 
the solace of his exile. The “ National system” of education 
pursued two objects: one with an unanimity among the com- 
missioners which can only be understood in Ireland—this was the 
destruction of Irish as a living language; the other was the ruin 
of the Catholic Church as a social and religious influence. Half 
of the commissioners were Catholics, and though Whately and 
his allies accomplished much, they were not able to effect 
their entire aim against the church. Nothing could be more 
unprincipled than Whately’s conduct—we know it from Nassau 
Senior, his favorite pupil—but he had to work “with one 
hand, and that the best, tied behind his back,” because one 
or two of the Catholic commissioners were obstacles. It was 
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different in regard to the old language. It was doomed to 
death by Catholic and Protestant alike. 

The same motives which caused the anglicizing of sur- 
names ever since the Statute of Kilkenny, the putting on the 
shelf Celtic Christian names to-day as well as in penal times, 
the sending of the youth of our better classes to Oxford instead 
of to Trinity, the assuming of a “ Brummagem” or Cockney 
accent to disguise the manly burr of Ulster, the rich melody 
of the south and west, or the clear sharpness of the Leinster tone, 
were in force with the commissioners in killing the native tongue. 
They preferred to make a mongrel of the kindly Irish child 
than to leave him his descent from saints. Whately, the quasi- 
Unitarian Archbishop of Dublin, supplied “ Christian days” of 
his own for that child whose ancestors were Christians when 
the Saxon worshipped Woden and Thor and the host of 
witches and goblins he brought with him from the German 
forests. If a single Christian influence or one scintilla of letters 
is to be found in the Saxon before the Norman came, he owes 
it to the Irish missionary and teacher, the Irish monasteries 
and schools. The first chapter of our author, in which he 
answers his question: “ Who were the Celts?” will be a reve- 
lation to many, the fixing of floating ideas to many, a new 
impulse to all. 

They were a conquering race. When first seen by authen- 
tic history they occupied the region along the banks of the 
upper Danube, together with Bavaria, Baden, and the district 
round the Maine. Our author tells us that issuing thence they 
established for two centuries an empire over all North-west 
and Central Europe, or, as we might put it, they possessed the 
territories which some fourteen or fifteen centuries later, under 
Charles the Great, revived the Western Empire. We are in 
the dark’ as to their polity, but that there was a political 
unity is evident from the extent of their conquests. That 
the occupation was not like a Barbarian inroad must be inferred 
from the names of places which have remained amid all the 
changes of Europe, and those which are mentioned in the his- 
tory of the nations. Possessing historical intuition as exact as 
the intuition of mathematical science, Dr. Hyde leads his 
reader along safe roads. He is never betrayed by that specula- 
tive historical imagination which even in Gibbon, Thierry, and 
Sismondi from time to time becomes a haze. 

Dr. Hyde, we think justly, infers that from 500 B.C. to 300 
B.C, the Celts possessed a high degree of political unity, and 
“to have followed with signal success a wise and consistent ex- 
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ternal policy.’”’** I must send the reader to him for his rea- 
sons;+ but we have during the period named three successful 
wars, in one of which they took Spain from the Carthaginians, 
the north of Italy from the Etruscans, and considerable terri- 
tory along the Danube from the Illyrians. In passing I call 
attention to the close alliance between them and the Greeks 
during this period; I contrast with it their haughty contempt 
of the Romans, which even nine or ten centuries later found 
expression in that letter of St. Columbanus to the Holy See, 
so well known to us all.t 

A fair question arises at this point: Where were the Ger- 
mans? The ancient Greek historians of the sixth, fifth, and 
fourth centuries B.C., who tell so much about the Celts, know 
absolutely nothing of the Germans. The explanation is given 
by Jubainville:§ they were conquered by. the Celts. They 
were so completely beneath the surface that the immediate 
neighbors of the latter, so far as political life was concerned, 
were the Scythians. This was the view of the Greeks, and it 
is singularly enough corroborated in the old Irish manuscripts 
which in one way or another appear to claim a:Scythian origin 
for the Irish race. Dr.. Hyde does not note this last point, for 
the reason, doubtless, that his argument at the moment is mainly 
philological; and we refer to it because the Scythian origin has 
been always looked upon as a wild idea. The notion sprang 
from political juxtaposition probably, but even in this the old 
poets and chroniclers had some ground for their. tradition. 

An interesting statement is that there existed a kind of 
Celto-Germanic civilization.| A number of words common to 
the Celts and Germans are not to be found in the other Indo- 
European tongues, and there are many common ‘to all these 
tongues which bear the same meaning in the Celto-Germanic 
languages while bearing a different one in the other languages 
of the group. How such words and such meanings became 


*The valuable discussion on linguistic tokens and the allusions of foreign writers, 
Greeks and Romans, seem to prove his thesis to the very letter. We hope Irish-Americans 
will arrange to invite him to deliver a series of lectures on the work of their ancestors in 
forming modern society. 

+ Livy gives an account of Ambicatus, who seems to have been a Celtic Charlemagne. 

}To guard against misconception, I mean that the proud Irishman, while recognizing 
the greatness of the URBs, added: ‘‘It is great to ws only because it contains the tombs of 
the Apostles.” 

§ Premiers Habitants de l’Europe. The German's ‘‘language during ages of° slavery 
had been reduced to the condition of a patois.” 

It is clearly inferrible that there was an Italo-Celtic period previous to the establish- 
ment of the Italian races in Italy, perhaps some twelve centuries before our Lord’s coming. 
This is the opinion ‘of the great authorities, The perfection of the Celtic tongue seems to 
have been attained at a very early period. 
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common to the tongues of Celts and Germans is easily under- 
stood; the two peoples, the dominant Celts and the subject 
Germans, obeyed the same chiefs and fought in the same 
armies; but the invention of the one class of words and the 
assignation of new meanings to the other, open up a different 
question, one of profound interest concerning the reach of 
time about which European history is silent: What was being 
evolved the while? Some solution may be found in the ancient 
Irish traditions preserved in the mass of manuscripts scat- 
tered through the libraries of the Continent, buried in the 
libraries of Trinity College and Oxford, of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and other collections in the United Kingdom. A 
social and political life must have been developing side by 
side with the growth of language during this night. To men 
possessed of historical intuition a more solid field for specula- 
tion on the early life of man is afforded by those manuscripts 
and similar aids than from traces left in caves and river-beds, 
or from glaciers melted in the consciousness of a savant. 

We have, incidentally, proof of the strong sterling qualities 
of the German: namely, that despite his long subjection he 
held his own language, his own religion, was never assimilated 
by his conqueror, and finally broke his yoke. This rising was 
about the year 300 B.c. The Celts were driven from the region 
between the Rhine and the North Sea, between the Elbe and 
the basin of the Maine. It was a rending in sunder of the 
Celtic Empire. Those Celts driven from the right bank of the 
Rhine to the left are known to school-boys as the Belgz of 
Czsar’s Commentaries; others settled along the Rhine; others 
turned from the west and founded that colony of Galatia to 
whose inhabitants, three centuries later, St. Paul wrote the 
famous epistle “with his own hand”; later on they lost Spain 
and Gaul, and there remained to them nothing of their vast 
possessions * except Britain and Ireland. 

We pass over the thousand years in Ireland previous to our 
era—and in this we are like Romeo’s apothecary, consenting 
against our will—and just refer to the great servile revolt 
against the free clans or nobility. It was led by Cairbré, and 
would seem to have been what Balafré would describe as “a 
sufficient onslaught,” for the Milesians were all but extermi- 
nated. I think under the text we may find a metaphorical 
palimpsest telling us the rule of Cairbré was that of the worst 
kind of tyrant there could be, a serf intoxicated with triumph 


* St. Jerome, who was not a friend of theirs, allows himself to speak of them as ‘the 
conquerors of the East and West.” 
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and maddened by memories of humiliation. The Four Masters 
transcribing the contemporary chronicles say: ‘“ Evil was the 
state of Ireland during his reign, fruitless her corn, for there used 
to be but one grain on the stalk,” and so on through a tale of 
blight during the inauspicious period. There was a very ancient 
belief among the people, a belief transmitted almost to the pre- 
sent, that bad seasons were a judicial punishment for the crimes 
of kings. Of course no one can pretend to trace its origin, but 
we may suggest that as kingship was a sacerdotal office in the 
earliest times, the person entrusted with the dignity should be 
worthy of the friendship of God. Acts forfeiting that friendship 
would naturally be punished by God. Our author translates the 
hymn chanted in the ears of a prince of Erin on his inauguration, 
as a warning of what he might expect from unkingly conduct: 


“Seven witnesses there be 
Of the broken faith of kings: 
First to trample on the free, 
Next—to sully sacred things, 
Next—to strain the law divine, 
(This defeat in battle brings,) 
Famine, slaughter, milkless kine, 
And disease on flying wings. 
These the seven-fold vivid lights 
That light the perjury of kings!” 


On the restoration of the old line the country bloomed as of 
yore and peace was on the land—to be interrupted, however, by 
another rebellion and massacre of the masters. This seems to 
have been the last great social rebellion in Ireland, and I sug- 
gest that the influence of Christianity, if it did not fuse the 
free and unfree clans, obtained for the latter some advantages 
in the tenure of land by which many, though never rising above 
the rank of peasants, became wealthy men. Indeed, on account 
of the strictness with which the genealogies were enrolled and 
preserved, it would be impossible for one not belonging to the 
chief’s stock to be included in the clan. Before our era the 
local genealogies were written, recopied, and made matter of 
court roll as part of the regular business of clan administra- 
tion, and at the triennial parliaments of Tara were subjected to 
national examination and revision. The vast mass of matter 
contained in these documents might in part explain the opinion 
which seems to prevail in certain quarters, that Irish manuscript 
materials are of no literary value. The term literary value is 
relative. The critic the other day who pronounced an unfavora- 
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ble opinion on the novels of M. Sienkiewicz because they were 
studded with a ‘number of hard names, has, doubtless, his own 
standard; but if these documents contain names which appear 
in the sagas and which are associated with historical events, the 
reality of the heroic and historical characters would be estab. 
lished by autochthonous testimony alone. We know that from 
the fourth century of our era, at least, historical events are con- 
firmed from external sources; we can go further and say that 
wherever there has been the chance of controlling historical events 
from outside testimony, or correcting accounts by outside criti- 
cism, the Irish records have been put beyond all praise for 
accuracy. A sufficient reason for the exactness of the genealo- 
gies would appear to a lawyer on the bare statement that the 
title to a share of the tribal lands depended on a claimant’s 
power to prove his descent from the ancestor of the chief; but 
a provision of the law dealing with documents of the kind and 
with the related subject of poetical recitation might not be so 
convincing. The poet and historian should be free from “theft 
and killing and satirizing and adultery, and everything that 
would be a reproach to their learning.”” We fear if such a 
law existed in our time there would be no poetry and very 
little history. Mac Firbis, quoted by our author, speaks from 
the sentiment which possessed his whole being as an historian 
belonging to a great professional family of historians, and his 
words have the ring of that overmastering sense of duty which 
is inseparable from honorable life. The honor which in the 
knight made a suspicion burn like a stain, had its counterpart 
in the respect for truth by which those Irish historians were 
ruled, and which compelled them to exercise a critical faculty 
severe indeed, but just, before letting the work go from their 
hands. It may be said, that if all manuscripts were subjected 
to such scrutiny the faculty spoken of was not needed. Why, 
it is the very essence of professional training to take nothing 
for granted, and this same professional training supplied that 
secondary common sense in which modern critics—often the 
free lances of inquiry—are so deficient. 

I pass over the lovely descriptions submitted by our author 
of the Elysium of the Gael.* Quoting one, he says: “ It breathes 
the very essence of Celtic glamour, and is shot through and 
through with the Celtic love of form, beauty, landscape, com- 

*‘* The Voyage of Bran," a pagan poem translated by Kuno Meyer, who speaks of its 
antiquity. Zimmer thinks the trarscribed version is not later than the seventh century. A 
curious remark concerning the word ‘‘ Rein"—‘‘ of the sea’’—which occurs in the poem, !s 


made by a great French linguist—the Gaels brought it with them as a reminiscence of the 
Rhine. 
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pany, and the society of woman.” “I verily believe,” he goes 
on, “there is no Gael alive even now who would not in his 
heart of hearts let drift by him the Elysiums of Virgil, Dante, 
and Milton, to grasp at the Moy Mell of the unknown Irish 
pagan.” I must send the reader to the work for the fine story of 
Cuchulain’s sick-bed. The conceptions are pagan. The deserted 
wife of the Celtic Neptune, Manannan, sends an ambassadress 
to the hero to invite him to the other world.* He would find 
“There are at the western door, 
In the place where the sun goes down, 
A stud of steeds of the best of breeds, 
Of the gray and the golden brown.” 


Belief in rebirth comes out in the “ Wooing of Etain.”’ She 
is the wife of one of the Tuatha De Danann; is reborn as a 
mortal and weds the King of Ireland. Her former husband 
follows, and tries to win her-back by painting the Elysium to 
which he would again lead her. It surpasses Innisfail, beauti- 
ful as that land is, and rich in good things though it be. 

In the chapter on the “Early Use of Letters” we have 
much that is interesting; among them this: the philosophical 
character of the Ogam alphabet is accounted for by Dr. Reth- 
wisch, a German, as follows: ‘‘The natural gifts of the Celts 
and their practical genius for simplicity and observation ripened 
up to a certain stage far earlier than those of their Indo- 
European relations.” We have from the fact that this writing 
was peculiar to the Irish Gael, and only to be found where he 
had settled, distinct proof that he planted colonies in Britain 
and Scotland in those marauding expeditions of which later on 
we read complaints as well from Gaul as from Britain. This 
justifies Dr. Hyde’s opinion that the hypothesis which treated 
the Ogam as an early cryptic alphabet will not bear investiga- 
tion. There would have been no meaning in recording the 
simple facts centering round invasion and settlement in any 
except the ordinary script. Plundering a village, driving out 
the inhabitants or the like, and the date would be the matters 
carved upon the stones. But the question is set at rest by the 
number deciphered owing to the key contained in the Book of 
BLallymote, and to duplicates inscribed in Latin letters. That 
many still defy all efforts to read them is not a proof that the 
original intention was to use the signs as a cryptic alphabet, 
though in the absence of fuller knowledge we may allow that 
in time they might be employed as a cypher by writing names 


** Their ocean-god was Mananndn Mac Lir.” See McGee’s fine ballad if you want to 
be affected as by the gathering of the clans. 


. 
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backwards, transposing syllables, or any other method by which 
the ordinary reader would be set at fault.* 

The prehistoric Irish were very much behind the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain in civilization, we are informed by 
English writers. They infer this from the remoteness of Ire- 
land from the Continent. Down to the time when the full 
swing of the National school system killed Irish as a spoken 
language, English conviction was a preconceived theory. We 
offer a comparison between the Irish-speaking peasant at the 
beginning of the forties and the English peasant in this year of 
grace at the end of the scientific century. The vocabulary of 
the latter ranges from three hundred words to an extreme never 
reaching six hundred; that of the Irish-speaking peasant went 
from four thousand to over six thousand. Sir John Davis, James 
I.’s Irish attorney-general, finds Irish law all naught. Bacon, who 
knew nothing whatever about it, speaks of it as a barbarous 
custom. Yet the former says there is no man in the world 
likes fair and equal justice better than the Irishman. He is 
satisfied even when it goes against him if he believes it has 
been honestly administered. There is no man has such a dread 
of the law when justly administered as the Irishman, in which 
respect he is greatly in advance of the Englishman, who only 
fears the law when he thinks it will be enforced if he violates 
it. Davis shows in this observation much of the quality which 
distinguishes the lawyer from the legal artisan, the statesman 
from the politician. He wrote as an eye-witness whose busi- 
ness was to defame the people whose estates were to be con- 
fiscated and whose laws were to be taken from them by his 
testimony. Everything in their favor from such a pen obtains 
exceptional authority. The truth is the Irishman’s reverence 
for just law has the touch of a sacred instinct ; he dreads it as 
something awful and venerable, as if in that sentiment of religion 
with which he is so strongly imbued he looked upon indifferent 
justice as an emanation from the divinity. This, I think, is 
the way this stranger and enemy is to be understood whose 
cold and pitiless policy reached the same goal as that aimed 


* The challenge in Ogam on the stone pillar before the court of the three sons of Nech- 
tan to every one who passed by should be ordinary script. On the other hand, the Ogam on 
Corc’s shield when he fled to the court of King Feredach in Scotland must have been in- 
tended to be read only by the initiated, for the prince himself did not know the meaning of 
the inscription which was intended to be as fatal to him as the s¢mata dugra which Beller- 
ophon was to take to the King of Lycia. These, however, were pictorial, and we think indi- 
cate a more primitive stage of letters thanthe Ogam. Some kind of secret understanding may 
have subsisted as to a special use of symbols or the ordinary letters in very early times, and 
would probably regulate the intercourse between kings and great men; so with Proetus and 
Jobates ; so in the instance in the text. 
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at by the false, cowardly, and malignant Bacon. If I am 
right, I think that their own system, intricate as it was, with 
its guarantees and pledges, its notices and counter notices, 
its steps so like what we call dilatory pleas, its judgments 
devoid of anything which we understand by the word sanction, 
save that of conscience and opinion, must have worked in peace- 
ful times with a power, precision, and harmony never before 
or since attained. It wrought out of this bundle of passions 
and prejudices, hopes and fears called man, the citizen of an 
ideal state; for such he must be who obeys a law behind 
which there is only a moral force. 

I am not here to claim for the Brehon laws a character 
which they did not possess. I am not competent to pronounce 
an opinion as to whether the code expressed anything like the 
active principles of a jurisprudence; but it is clear as daylight, 
if Davis’s testimony be not an imagination, and if the whole 
tenor of Irish political and social life as we find it in history 
and tale, in proverb and in doom laid down by king or 
Brehon, be not the invention of some romancer fancying him- 
self living for thousands of years among a people who had 
never existed, there is only one conclusion—that the system 
suited a people of simple but lofty ideals, that in its elements 
it came to them from the farthest past endeared by every as- 
sociation which makes home and name and fame a passion, 
that it was part of their inheritance and their pride, marking 
them off from others like their language, and their gods like 
that later religion which seems their very own by the ring of 
sorrow and of glory in which it binds them. 

I had’ intended to say something of the schools of Chris- 
tian Ireland, something of the Bardic schools, something of the 
great cycles of romance and chivalry and song, but I have 
gone beyond my space. The work has been in the reading a 
pain like that which intense emotion places in the heart, the 
subtlest pleasure life can meet with, the sweetness of the songs 
that tell of saddest thought. Of the scholarship of the writer 
it is not for me to speak. Wherever learning has an influence 
his name is known—in the Empire of Germany, on the banks 
of the Seine, among the few men of science in England who 
do not look upon him and his like as branded with the curse 
of Swift. I may not despair. The land to which such love is 
given, and for which so much is sacrificed, must have something 
in store for her in the time when the powers that wait on no- 
ble deeds shall enter on their reign. 
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THROUGH THE MUNSTER’S PEACE. 


BY E. C. VANSITTART. 


‘© One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


a late spring afternoon peals of baby laughter 
came through the open windows of one of those 
old houses facing the cathedral ; within, the room 
with low ceiling and wainscotted walls would 
have afforded a fine subject for a picture. By 

the window sat a young woman, whose typical Madonna face 
bore a sweet and serious expression; the fair hair formed a 
kind of halo round the white brow, and the soft brown eyes 
shone with a starry light. She had been working at a child’s 
frock, and the dainty tucks and frills that grew under her 
needle might have been the work of elfin fingers; but the heap 
of white cambric had now fallen unheeded into her lap, as her 
eyes rested with a look of intense love on the two-year-old 
baby who had been playing on the floor till attracted by a 
slanting band of golden sunshine sweeping straight in from 
the west. The little one had struggled on to her yet unsteady 
feet, and was now vainly striving with both dimpled hands to 
catch the myriads of dancing, leaping motes which whirled 
rapidly up and down, round and round, in the glory of that 
golden stream. At each fresh attempt the child broke out into 
renewed peals of laughter, till the sound filled the room like a 
peal of joy-bells, and finally roused the third occupant, a tall 
man bending over a table littered with musical scores and 
chant-books, causing him to look up with a smile. It required 
but a glance to recognize Ulrich Spindler as a musician, and 
to realize that with him his art was a passion: the dreamy 
look in the blue eyes, the gesture with which he threw back 
the heavy locks falling over his broad forehead, the slender 
hands with their sensitive fingers-tips, all bespoke the artist. 
The little one standing in the sunset glory was a lovely child 
indeed, but totally unlike either parent, with her crop of ruddy 
curls and violet blue eyes. That spontaneous baby laughter 
welling up and overflowing from sheer gladness of heart was 
irresistible, and after looking on for some minutes, Ulrich, 
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pushing back his papers, rose and lifted the child on to his 
shoulders, exclaiming: ‘‘ There, you sprite! see if mother can 
get at you now!” 

“Mother! mother!” shouted the child from her coign of 
vantage, her attention at once diverted from the now fast fad- 
ing sunlight, as there began one of those romps which form 
the supreme joy of a. baby’s life; round and round the room, 
in and out of corners they sped, till the exhausted elders sank 
laughing on to the cushioned window-seat with the child be- 
tween them. 

Gravity soon returned, however, as the young wife, leaning 
against her husband, said in a low and hesitating tone: “ Ulrich, 
there is something I have long wished to ask you, but I have 
refrained from fear of paining you.” 

“Say on,” was the reply, as he stroked the fair head beside 
him. ‘ You know, dear heart, I can refuse you nothing; to 
make you happy is my one desire, my sole aim and object,” 
and they exchanged one of those looks of perfect confidence 
blended with tenderness and mutual understanding known only 
to those who are of one heart and mind. 

“Tt is only that I want you to let Hedwig grow up regard. 
ing me as her own mother. I would not ask it if she had 
known her mother, for then it would be wronging her memory ; 
but since she has known no love but mine, it is different.” 

“T have no objection,” answered Ulrich, “but is it quite 
wise? If she should hear it some day when she is old enough 
to understand, would it not be worse than if she grew up 
knowing the truth?” 

“There is no fear of that,” was the eager reply; “ we know 
no one here as yet, and of course every one takes it for granted 
she is my own child. I spoke to your sister before we left 
Berlin, and she agreed with me.” 

“T still think it is rather a risk, Lisa. Is not honesty 
always the best policy? She will not love you the less when 
she understands.” 

“OQ Ulrich! you do not know the prejudice that exists 
against step-mothers,” answered Lisa, with an imploring look 
in hereyes. “I think it would break my heart if Hedwig grew 
up with that feeling in her mind, she is so precious to me.” 

The pleading voice, the tears in her brown eyes, were more 
than he could resist. ‘“ Very well, dear, have it as you like,” 
he replied; “if any one has a right to the title of mother, it 
certainly is you,” as fondly raising the child into her lap, 
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“there, little one, kiss your Miitterchen,” he folded them both 
in his own embrace, till the Miinster bells suddenly rang out 
their vesper chime, and hastily gathering up his chant-books, 
‘he hurried across the Platz to fulfil his office of organist. 

Lisa, remaining behind in the twilight, passionately strained 
the child to her heart, murmuring: “My darling, my baby! 
you are mine now, my very own. Oh! how can I ever thank 
God enough for all his goodness to me! I will try to be 
more worthy of it,” and across the Platz from within the 
Miinster came the echo of the choristers’ sweet voices chant- 
ing “Amen,” as though in benediction on her head bent low 
over the now sleeping child. 

Ulrich Spindler’s youth, spent in Berlin, had been that of 
most aftists—a struggle to live by drudgery whilst he longed 
all the time for leisure to devote himself to art. Then mar- 
riage with a lovely, dowerless orphan girl, who died at her 
baby’s birth after one short year of happiness, leaving her hus- 
band crushed and desolate. His sister, Frau Doctorin Weide, 
a childless widow, came to keep house for him and to look 
after the motherless child, while Ulrich, spiritless and disheart- 
ened, went on wearily with his daily round of lessons till, when 
little Hedwig was two years old, he casually met Lisa Biichener. 
Her sweet sad face, gentle manner, and the wistful look in her 
dark eyes attracted him from the first ; her loneliness appealed 
to him, and once his heart was touched, the old passionate 
love which he thought had died for ever with his young wife 
leapt into life once more. It was not that he was disloyal to 
her memory, but he was one of those who cannot stand alone, 
who must ever be first with some one; his sister’s placid affec- 
tion did not suffice him, nor was her prosaic nature capable of 
entering into his dreamy enthusiasms and high ambitions. 
In Lisa Biichener he met with full response and perfect sym- 
pathy, while to her the love of this strong man came as a glad 
revelation of what life could hold, and her whole heart went 
out to him and little Hedwig, for she was one of those true 
women in whom the instinct of motherhood is strong. The 
weakness and helplessness of the little child, the touch of 
her baby hands and outstretched arms, the weight of the soft 
head nestling against her breast, roused all the mother nature 
inherent within her. Few lives had been so lonely, so devoid 
of home affections as hers; left an orphan at an early age, 
without a near relative in the world, she had been brought up 
in a home for officers’ daughters, and when her education was 
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completed, a situation was found for her as teacher in a large 
girls’ school, where Ulrich Spindler, in his capacity of music- 
master, first met her. 

A few months of courtship ensued; they were married, and 
shortly after Ulrich, whose talent had made its mark, was 
offered and accepted a position as organist in Freiburg Cathe- 
dral, a good appointment, with sufficient leisure and salary to 
allow of his devoting all his time and energy to the higher 
branches of his beloved art. Hither then they moved, settling 
into one of the quaint old houses in the Dom Platz. Frau 
Weide, though she thought her brother might have done better 
for himself than, for a second time, marry a penniless orphan, 
did not regret being relieved of her responsibilities as guardian 
and housekeeper, for being an easy-going, selfish woman, she 
could now go back to her quiet, self-indulgent life which had 
been rudely broken into by having had to look after a discon- 
solate widower and a delicate baby. She had no appreciation 
of children and was not sorry to be quit of the charge of her 
little niece, though she was her own god-child. Unable to make 
up her mind to leave her beloved Berlin, with her rounds of 
Kaffee-klatsch and narrow circle of friends, she promised to pay 
the little family an annual visit at Freiburg, and thus they 
parted. 

Winter lasts long in some lives, there is no spring-time for 
them. Summer burst upon Lisa; out of the cold and wintry 
darkness, out of the poverty of a loveless, starved existence, 
she found herself suddenly transplanted into the warmth and 
fulness, the richness and glow of golden summer, effacing and 
blotting out the past by the absorbing satisfaction of the pres- 
ent; her heart, so long deprived of kindness and affection, now 
poured out its treasures of devotion on the husband and child 
who had been given to her in fulness of compensation for the 
long years of loneliness she had so bravely fought through. 


Il. 


No children of her own came to disturb the great, all-suffic- 
ing love that Lisa showered on her charge throughout the un- 
eventful years that glided by. 

The pleasures of the little household were of the simplest 
kind and common to all the dwellers in the secluded old town. 
In summer they took walks across the green fields along the 
Dreisam, under the tall poplars which shivered in the breeze; 
or a drive up to the Schlossberg, a prettily wooded hill laid out 
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in winding paths, with wooden seats and little restaurants where, 
according to the homely German fashion, milk, coffee, fruit, 
and other light refreshment may be obtained, together with 
Bretzeln and Streuselkuchen; at the summit a rest to enjoy 
the view over the valley bounded by the blue hills of the 
Black Forest, the town lying below; the lovely filigree work of 
the cathedral spire with the white pigeons circling round it, 
rising above trees and houses, like a finger ever pointing 
heavenward ; strolls across the vine-covered slopes to a nursery 
garden where Hedwig would stand entranced before the bril- 
liance of the dahlias, scarlet pokers, and nasturtiums. In winter 
—and indeed at all times—the cathedral was a source of end- 
less interest and delight to mother and child,,;who-would spend 
hours exploring every corner, and Hedwig would listen. spell- 
bound to its lore which Lisa related during the long winter 
evenings: how the figure of the dead Christ lying in one of 
the chapels wrapped in a white linen shroud, with the’ marks 
of the wounds in hands, feet, and side, has a door over the 
region of the heart communicating with a small hollow where, 
in bygone days, the Host was reserved during Holy Week; 
how in 1146 Bernard of Clairvaux preached the Crusades and 
celebrated Mass in the Miinster, where still hangs a silver 
crucifix of eastern workmanship, hammered and gilt at that 
period; how in. 1340 a monk named Berthold (Constantin 
Anklitzen), who invented the-use. of gunpowder, was here sur- 
named Schwartz because he practised alchemy, the black art as 
it was then considered ;, how the bust under the exquisitely 
carved pulpit, representing.a man looking out of a window, is 
none other than that of the builder, Meister Jérg Kemph, who 
lived in 1561, while the subjects of the paintings and the faces 
on the gargoyles gave rise to endless fanciful conceits. To 
Lisa’s eyes it was ever a feast to rest on the exterior of the 
noble pile, whether it glowed rosy red under a soft mantle of 
white snow—every tower and pinnacle, spire and buttress out- 
lined with a wreath of sparkling crystals, or whether the warm 
tints of the sandstone stood out flaming against the blue of a 
summer sky. 

The child inherited her father’s dreamy artistic temperament, 
and, while Lisa was busy over her household duties, would 
wander into the Miinster and spend hours listening to Ulrich at 
the organ. Sometimes she would climb up into the organ-loft 
and sit beside him, a silent little figure; after he had smiled 
and nodded to her, he would forget her presence, and go on 
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with his music; but more often she would creep into a favorite 
corner of the church, especially towards dusk when the 
shadows gathered and the lights gleamed more brilliantly on 
the altar; then the angel forms in the windows and the saintly 
faces on the carvings seemed to move and grow whiter in the 
fading light, and she would weave dream fancies and prose 
poems, losing herself in a mystic world of music, beauty, and 
coloring. In strange contrast to this side of her nature was 
her indomitable will and her absolute truthfulness; never, even 
as a baby, was she guilty of falsehood or untruth; the horror 
of deceit seemed instinctive in her. Was it from her dead 
mother, Lisa often wondered, that she inherited this firmness 
and rectitude? 

Imperceptibly Hedwig grew out of childhood into a tall 
German maiden, her auburn hair hanging down her back in two 
long plaits, her face lit by large, deep blue eyes. . In common 
with the other girls of her station, she profited by the excellent 
education afforded by the Téchterschule, starting off in the 
morning with her satchel of books and her luncheon basket, 
returning in the evening radiant with joy at being home again. 
There was. no sweeter music in Lisa’s ears than the sound os 
those hurrying steps on the cobble-stones outside the door, 
and the fresh young voice calling through the open window: 
“Mother, mother, where are you?” The girl never cared to 
be absent long, and it was almost under protest she could be 
induced to accept her school-fellows’ invitations to the birth. 
day parties and innocent festivities which Lisa fondly urged 
her to attend, thinking it good for her to meet companions of 
her own age. 

“The best part of the day is coming home to you, mother 
dear,” she would say when questioned as to how she had en- 
joyed herself, nestling meantime into the arms always ready 
to enfold her and to ward off every shadow of harm. She 
had no thoughts or secrets from her mother’s ear, no other 
friend half so dear; rare even between mother and child is 
such perfect love and sympathy as subsisted between these 
two, and it was tenderly and pitifully that Lisa often thought 
of the young mother to whom belonged all the joy which had 
been given to her. 

Once a year Frau Weide came to visit the little family, 
glad, now she was growing older, of the rest after the busy 
turmoil of the capital As Hedwig grew up she took a deeper 
interest in the girl, and a greater liking to her gentle sister-in 
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law. Her annual visit was a great event in their quiet lives, 
Hedwig was proud of the “ Zante” from Berlin, who was looked 
upon with great respect and whose advent was the signal for 
many a Kaffee-klatsch, while the good lady herself thoroughly 
enjoyed her distinction, enthroned like a queen among the 
lowly housewives of the little town. All Freiburg was proud 
of its organist, whose reputation attracted musicians from far 
and near. Frau Weide, deeply gratified at her brother's fame, 
carried back glowing reports of his celebrity to Berlin, mingled 
with indignant regrets at his want of ambition, for many an 
honorable and lucrative post in the musical world was now 
offered to Ulrich Spindler, but he unhesitatingly refused all. 
At Freiburg he had leisure for original work; besides, he had 
grown to love the Miinster so deeply that no worldly advan. 
tage could tempt him to leave it. Lisa, ever of one mind with 
her husband, felt like him; her life flowed on so full of happi- 
ness and peace in the enchanted calm of the old town that 
she wished for no change—indeed she shrank from the thought 
of leaving the shadow of the cathedral in which she had now 
dwelt so long. 

Entirely accustomed to ignore the fact that Hedwig was 
not her own child, it never entered her mind that some day 
chance might interpose and the well-kept secret be revealed. 
Twice during those blissful years her heart stood still when a 
trivial accident revealed to her how thin was the veil that hid 
the reality. Once, when Hedwig was about fourteen, she was 
helping her mother to dust her father’s writing-table, which no 
other hands were allowed to touch; the top drawer had been 
left open, and Lisa, whose back was turned, was suddenly 
startled by the exclamation: ‘‘O mother, look at the picture 
of this pretty girl! Who can she be?” There stood Hedwig, 
with her mother’s miniature in her hands, gazing spell-bound at 
the features so like her own. Seeing it lying in the drawer, 
she had idly taken it up. ‘I wonder who it is,” she went 
on; “the face somehow seems familiar to me. I must ask 
father.” 

Lisa, who had turned white to the lips, strove to retain her 
self-possession: “Put back that picture at once where you 
found it; how dare you meddle with your father's things?” 
she said in a voice so cold and harsh that Hedwig dropped 
the miniature in consternation. Never in the whole course of 
her young life had she heard such tones from the gentle lips; 
looking up, however, seeing how ashen Lisa's face had grown, 
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forgetful of all else, she sprang to her side: “ Mother, mother, 
what is it? are you ill? Sit down; what can I do for you?” 
But already calm had returned. “It is nothing, my darling, 
nothing,” she answered, smiling at the anxiety in the girl's 
eyes, but pressing her hand to her side, “ only a passing spasm. 
Never mind; it is over now.” 

The incident passed without further result; Hedwig never 
alluded to the miniature again, and its discovery apparently 
left no impression on her mind. 

A year or two later she returned from school one day 
flushed and excited. “O mother!” she exclaimed, ‘I have 
just heard such a dreadful thing. Clara Samter’s father is 
going to marry again!” Clara was a school-fellow of her own 
age, and the only girl-friend she possessed. “ He is going to 
marry Frau Meir,” she continued. “Oh, I am so sorry for 
Clara!” 

“But, dear child, if it is Frau Meir, I do not think you 
need pity Clara; she is the kindest woman possible, and will 
be sure to make her happy.” 

“A step-mother!” responded Hedwig, in a tone of intense 
conviction: “oh, no! if I were Clara I could never get over 
_ 

“But sometimes step-mothers love their step-children as if 
they were their own,” observed Liza almost timidly, for the 
subject was excessively painful to her. 

“No, no, it is impossible!” cried the girl impetuously, 
“Why, mother, just think, if you were to die, and father married 
again, it would break my heart; only he never could do such 
a thing!” And bursting into a passion of tears, she threw her- 
self into Lisa’s arms, and it was long before tender words and 
caressing touches could soothe her. This episode troubled 
Lisa strangely. For the first time she now asked herself whether 
she had acted wisely in withholding the truth from her dar- 
ling; pure as her motive had been, born of her great love and 
of the desire to keep every shadow of pain from falling on the 
child’s head. Had Ulrich’ been right after all when he had 
urged openness? In any case it was too late now to undo 
the past ; she kept her misgivings hidden in her own heart, and 
did not even share them with her husband; but as time passed 
on without anything further occurring to disturb her, she re- 
gained her previous peace of mind and basked in the sunshine 
of her home and her dear one’s presence. 

VOL, LXIX.—32 
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IIT. 


Happiness is a great beautifier and keeps us young; the 
years passed lightly over Lisa’s head, and by the time Hed- 
wig had reached her eighteenth year they looked more like 
sisters than ‘mother and daughter; no gray threads yet min- 
gled in the fair hair, the brown eyes still retained their starry 
look, and the gentle face its soft coloring. 

It was shortly after Hedwig’s eighteenth birthday that Frau 
Weide wrote to her brother: “I am afraid I shall not be able 
to come to you this year for my annual visit, as my rheuma- 
tic pains have been so severe that the doctor absolutely for- 
bids my undertaking the journey. I am not so young as I 
was, and I wish you would send Hedwig to spend a month 
with me instead. It would interest her to see Berlin, and 
would do her good to have a little society. Do not refuse, 
dear Ulrich, for I long for a sight of her fresh young face; 
she will cheer my loneliness, and I know Lisa is too unselfish 
to begrudge me this satisfaction.” 

To refuse was impossible, and Hedwig, who as far back as 
she could remember had never been beyond the bounds of the 
Black Forest, was full of excitement at the prospect ; though 
the natural eagerness of youth for “ pastures new” was some- 
what damped by the thought of leaving her mother, from whom 
she had never been separated even for a day. “If only you 
were coming too, Miitterchen, it would be perfect,” she ex- 
claimed. But Lisa, bravely hiding her own sinking of heart at 
the thought of separation, only replied: 

“TI could not leave your father, dear, even if Aunt Lena 
wanted me; besides, a month will soon pass, and think how 
much you will have to tell us when you get back.” 

An acceptance was sent and busy needles were set to work 
on the traveller’s wardrobe, for the next week or two, to ren- 
der it worthy of the great event. A friendly neighbor, also 
bound for Berlin, was to act as convoy, but at the last Hedwig 
had clung closely to Lisa, murmuring: “O mother, I wish | 
had not to leave you; it takes away all my pleasure.” And 
as Lisa caught a last glimpse of the waving handkerchief, ere 
the train passed out of sight, she turned homewards with a 
strange presentiment of evil. 

Ulrich rallied her gently on her depression, and she herself 
strove hard to shake off all dark thoughts; but the nest seemed 
very empty with the fledgling flown, and the house strangely 
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silent without the fresh voice and light footfall which had ever 
been the sweetest music in the mother’s ears. 

Then came Hedwig’s letters, long outpourings always ad- 
dressed to Lisa, with loving messages to her father; diaries in 
which every little event of her life at Berlin was chronicled, 
descriptions of the sights her aunt took her to see, the muse- 
ums, the Thiergarten, the Schloss, etc.; accounts of the parties 
they attended, minute word-portraits of the people she met ; 
how large and gay Berlin seemed after Freiburg, but how she 
was always picturing to herself the dear little house in the 
Domplatz, and longing every hour of the day for her beloved 
“ Miitterchen.” 

Frau Weide, on her side, wrote how much Hedwig was ad- 
mired, and what a satisfaction it was to have a pretty niece 
to take about who did her so much credit; she felt years 
younger and better since her arrival. 

“The child seems to be enjoying herself,’ Ulrich remarked 
as he perused the closely-written sheets; and Lisa would smile 
and answer, “ Yes, I am glad,” and live on those letters whose 
advent now formed the chief event in her day. 

Soon Hedwig began to make frequent reference to a certain 
Lieutenant Gottfried Volz, whom she appeared to meet wher- 
ever she went. His name was always mentioned casually, with 
none of the comments which embellished her accounts of other 
people; but with the quick intuition of love Lisa read between 
the lines and guessed Hedwig’s secret ; thus it was no surprise 
to her when one morning, six weeks after the girl’s departure, 
a rapturous letter announced that “Gottfried” had proposed, 
and she had accepted him subject to her parents’ approval. 
The young man himself wrote a manly, straightforward letter 
to Ulrich Spindler, pleading his cause, and requesting permis- 
sion to come to Freiburg, while Frau Weide also wrote saying 
what an excellent marriage it would be for Hedwig, and prais- 
ing Lieutenant Volz as a rising young officer with good worldly 
prospects, being the only son of a wealthy widow. 

“Volz! I wonder why the name is so familiar to me?” re- 
marked Ulrich. “I seem to know it, and yet cannot recall 
why.” 

Lisa’s heart was sore, yet glad; her darling would indeed 
slip away from her, but her happiness came first; and she was 
so happy and confident in her love, what mother could desire 
more than the words which ended her letter: “ But now, Miit- 
terchen, I am homesick for a sight of your face and for the 
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touch of your arms; I want to tell you all that is in my heart 
in words not on paper. Gottfried’s mother has been absent 
ever since I came to Berlin, but she returns to-morrow and he 
is to take me to see her; after that I am coming home as 
soon as I can—home to you, my own mother, whom I love 
more than ever since this great happiness has come to me.” 

A few days later another letter arrived from Hedwig, ad- 
dressed to her father this time. ‘It will be to say when we may 
expect her back,” he observed as he opened it. Inside were 
only two lines, evidently hastily penned by a shaking hand. 
‘‘Dear father,” she wrote, ‘(I shall arrive on Tuesday by the 
4:30 P. M. train. Please come to meet me yourself, and a/one, 
at the station. Your loving child, Hedwig.” Not a mention 
of or a message to the fondly loved mother, no word of anti- 
cipation at the impending reunion. 

Lisa turned white as death. “Something has happened,” 
she said; “perhaps she has heard the truth about her mother; 
if so, she will never get over it; I have lived in dread of this 
all these years. You were right, Ulrich; it would have been 
wiser to have told her from the first.” 

“ Nonsense!”’ answered Ulrich; ‘how should she? And 
even if she had, what difference could it make now? She is 
flustered and has written in a hurry, that is all.” But secretly 
he felt ill at ease as he set out the following afternoon on his 
solitary walk to the station, leaving Lisa at home pale and 
trembling with foreboding. He paced the platform while wait- 
ing for the train with an uneasy mind; should Lisa’s anticipa- 
tion be correct, he knew Hedwig would not easily forgive . nor 
get over it, and he dreaded the suffering it would inflict on 
Lisa’s tender heart. 

His first glance at his daughter's face as she alighted from 
the railway carriage confirmed his worst fears. A hard look 
had come into her eyes, and there was an expression of fixed 
resentment round the usually soft mouth. After the first greet- 
ing was over she said: “Let us walk home; I want to speak 
to you alone; my luggage can follow by the carrier in the 
evening.” Scarcely had they left the station when she ex- 
claimed: “I have at last learnt the truth about my own 
mother. O father! how could you consent to my being thus 
deceived during all these years?” 

“It was not intended as deceit,’ he answered uneasily. “It 
was to save you pain, and indeed, Hedwig, you have had the 
tenderest mother’s love ever since you can remember.” 
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“A step-mother can never be like one’s own mother, and she 
had no right to play a part,” was the indignant rejoinder. ‘I 
cannot get over the deceit practised upon me; it is too much.” 

“Child, child!” said Ulrich gravely, suddenly stopping short, 
“beware how you wound the heart of her who has been a 
mother to you in deed as well as in name. It may have been 
a mistake to have kept the truth from you, but it was done 
from the purest motive. Your own mother could not have 
been more devoted, more passionately fond of you than Lisa 
has been”’ (he could not bring himself to use the word “ step- 
mother”). “She is waiting for you now so anxiously, so long- 
ingly; do not meet her coldly.” 

“TI cannot help it,” replied Hedwig, her eyes full of hot 
tears. “To think that you should never have spoken to me 
of my own mother, that even her memory should be forgotten! 
It hurts too much.” 

To argue with her in such a mood was hopeless, and sadly 
enough Ulrich went in to prepare his poor wife for the blow 
that had fallen. 

The shock of the discovery had for the time being almost 
paralyzed the girl’s sensations, for her betrothed had taken 
her to see his mother at Berlin, a gentle, elderly woman, and 
had left the two together to make further acquaintance. After 
greeting Hedwig warmly as Gottfried’s bride, Frau Volz had 
exclaimed: “I am doubly glad to have you for my daughter, 
dear child, since your mother was my dearest friend.” 

“Did you know her?” answered Hedwig eagerly. “ How 
glad I am!” 

“You are so like her!” murmured Frau Volz, stroking the 
ruddy waves of hair which would curl in spite of the coils in 
which it was wound. 

“Oh, no!” replied Hedwig, “indeed I am not! I always 
wish I were more like her. You know her hair is fair and her 
eyes are brown; perhaps you have not seen her for so long 
that you have forgotten.” 

“But, child, I am talking of your own mother, my dear 
old friend, Hilda Rosenthal.” 

“You are evidently making a mistake,” was the answer. 
‘Mother's name was Lisa Biichener.” 

“Ah! but you are talking of your step-mother, whom I 
never saw.” 

‘“My step-mother! Why, I never had one!” And Hedwig 
laughed merrily. 

‘Dear child, is it possible they have never told you!” ex- 
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claimed Frau Volz indignantly. “ Your father first married 
Hilda Rosenthal, my girlhood’s friend, who died at your birth ; 
two years’ later he married Lisa Biichener, your step-mother.”’ 

Hedwig had turned deadly pale. “Surely, surely, you are 
mistaken?”’ she murmured. ‘“ Oh, it cannot be!” 

“Poor child! I am sorry I told you, since you were ig- 
norant of the fact,” said Frau Volz, full of compunction. 
“ Still, I do not think they ought to have kept the truth from 
you. Why, you are the very image of your mother. Judge 
for yourself”; and rising, she opened a drawer and took out a 
small case containing a likeness, which she put into the girl’s 
trembling hands. Yes indeed, she was right; feature for feat- 
ure it was the same. It might have been her own portrait. 
Suddenly, unbidden, there rushed to Hedwig’s remembrance 
the incident of years before when she had found the miniature 
in her father’s study; it was the same face, she remembered it 
only too well. All doubt vanished before this overwhelming 
evidence; fierce resentment, burning indignation mingled with 
a sharp sense of pain and loss, seized hold on her as she laid 
her head on the table and burst into a flood of tears. To all 
Frau Volz’s expressions of regret and attempts at consolation 
she answered: “No, no! Iam thankful to know the truth, even 
now; but oh! how could my father consent to such deception?” 

Later on, pushing back her hair from her tear-stained face, 
she begged to hear all Frau Volz could tell her of her mother, 
and learnt how the two had been together at the same school; 
how Frau Volz, older by a few years, had married early and 
left Berlin for a town in the north of Germany where her hus- 
band was banker; but the two friends had kept up an intimate 
correspondence, and so, though she had never met Hedwig’s 
father, she had heard of him, and of his second marriage after 
his young wife’s death. “I often thought of my dear Hilda’s 
child,” she ended, “and wished I could see her, little dreaming 
she would some day become Gottfried’s wife and my daughter. 
And now, you must not take the past to heart so much, dear. 
Your step-mother has acted a real mother’s part by you, and 
you owe her love and gratitude in return; besides, a new life 
lies before you as Gottfried’s wife.” 

Not very judicious remarks, perhaps, though well meant, 
and her lover’s whispered consolations were the best cure; but 
the girl’s heart had received a blow from which it would not 
easily recover; also youth is very cruel, and slow to make 
allowances or to understand. 

Thus it was that Lisa’s outstretched arms fell to her side 
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at the cold expression on Hedwig’s face; her tender inquiries 
met with short answers and scant response. Day by day the 
breach seemed to widen; mother and child, who had loved 
each other so passionately, drifted further apart; there were 
no longer any confidences for that mother’s ear, for Hedwig 
avoided being alone with her as much as possible, and rarely 
addressed her by the name of “ mother.” It is wonderful how 
much we may evade addressing a person by their name if we 
try. In the home erstwhile so peaceful and happy discord 
and -sadness now reigned, and a chill had fallen. 

What Lisa suffered no words could express; she strove by 
every imaginable device to regain the girl’s love, but her efforts 
only served to widen the breach. Once she even humbled her- 
self to plead: “O child, child! can you not understand that it 
was no intentional deceit, but my love for you that made me 
do it? Do you not see that this estrangement is breaking my 
heart?” But Hedwig answered: “I cannot help it; the shock 
was too great, it seemed to kill something within me. Indeed 
it is not that I am ungrateful for all your goodness to me, but 
I cannot pretend that things are as they were before.” Un- 
consciously her words only wounded the sore heart further, 
cutting deeper than a sword. Gratitude! Does a mother expect 
to be thanked for the love she expends upon her child in the 
way an outsider acknowledges a kindness done? Is it not the 
child’s natural right to accept that wealth of devotion unques- 
tioningly and return it in loving silence? It only made Lisa 
hunger the more for one of the old loving glances or caresses, 
one of the confiding touches of the past. 

Vainly Ulrich strove to comfort her: “Let her be; it is 
only a phase she is passing through; it will all come right in 
the end, believe me.” Lisa shook her head and smiled patiently, 
but in her inner consciousness she felt she had lost her child 
more completely than through death itself. 

“Take care,” said Ulrich one day to Hedwig; “take care, 
child, that some judgment does not overtake you if you harden 
your heart beyond measure.” 

“And do you think that I too do not suffer?’’ answered the 
girl sadly; “ only I cannot play a part; you must have patience 
with me.” Perchance none of them realized sufficiently how 
bitter it had been for her to learn that the mother she had 
well-nigh worshipped was bound to her by no tie of blood. 

It was a relief to all when the wedding took place, and 
Gottfried Volz came to carry off his bride. The tall, fair- 
haired young soldier, with the frank, open face, won all Lisa’s 
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liking and confidence, and he in his turn was strangely attracted 
to the sweet-faced, gentle woman with the sad eyes and patient 
smile which had now become habitual to her. He tried to 
cheer her, saying how grieved his mother was at the harm she 
had unwittingly done, and begged her to take courage—things 
could not fail to come right in time; and Lisa, smiling grate- 
fully, answered: “ Never mind me. I made a mistake; perhaps 
I have loved her too much and must now pay the penalty, but 
I feel you will make her happy; I can trust her to you, and 
that is everything.” 

Tearless and calm Hedwig left with her husband for Berlin, 
where his regiment was quartered and their home was to be 
for the present. Lisa felt how different it would have been be- 
fore; what confidences would have been poured out to her, how 
her child would have clung to her at parting, what plans they 
would have made for frequent meetings! All that was past 
now. 

IV. 


In those few weeks Lisa had suddenly aged; her hair turned 
white, her sweet eyes lost their brilliance, a patient curve 
grew round the sad mouth, the bent shoulders took a pathetic 
droop. 

Ulrich, smitten to the heart, tried by every device to com- 
fort her. During those happy years they had unconsciously 
drifted slightly apart; he had given himself up unreservedly to 
his art, she had sacrificed him in her devotion to the child. 
But true and deep as ever their love for each other had flowed 
on all the time, and now in the hour of desolation they drew 
near once more, close to one another, closer perhaps than in 
the days of their courtship even; and Lisa, through all her 
pain, felt that life held compensation for her, since in the heart 
of her husband she still had the first place, and since he shared 
and fully entered into the peculiar bitterness of her loss. Hed- 
wig’s letters were exclusively addressed to him now; they spoke 
of her happiness with Gottfried, of the interests of her new 
life—there was never an allusion to the past, and Lisa felt it 
was a closed book. 

But in the spring hope once more sprang up in the mother’s 
breast. Hedwig herself was about to know the joys of mother- 
hood; when the baby came, when she felt the soft touch of 
those little hands, then surely she would understand what Lisa 
had gone through, would make allowances, would pity and for- 
give! Alas for her hopes! it was not Lisa whom Hedwig sent 
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for at this time but Gottfried’s mother, and the baby’s advent 
only seemed to harden her heart the more; for as she held in 
her arms her little Hilda, named after her own mother, she 
whispered: “Oh, my baby! if I were to die, could you for- 
give another woman pretending to take my place?” 

After that Lisa gave up all hope of reconciliation; some- 
times in the solitude of her room she would open the drawer 
in which she kept her treasures-~a pair of baby-shoes, a broken 
rattle, a coral necklace, a curl of ruddy golden hair. How 
many mothers have such treasures laid up; how many tears 
have fallen on such relics, as they recall their lost darlings! 
But no bitterer tears ever fell over little green graves in the 
churchyard than Lisa shed over these tokens of her living 
child, dead to her in the saddest sense of the word. When 
the burden pressed heaviest she sought a refuge in the dear 
old Miinster, within the shadow of whose walls so many genera- 
tions of weary men and women had prayed and found peace; 
where the hush around spoke of benediction, and the very air 
seemed laden with tranquillity. Here resignation came to her 
as she laid down her own will and gave up all struggling, bow- 
ing her head to the Divine Will. 

Hedwig’s baby grew into a beautiful child; the young mo- 
ther’s whole heart was wrapped up in her treasure, whose 
winning ways and sunshiny nature were surely unlike those of 
any other child! Her letters to her father were full of her 
little Hilda; he must soon come to Berlin to see his grand- 
child, she wrote. 

Then one day, unexpectedly, a telegram from Lieutenant 
Volz was put into Lisa’s hands: 

“Hedwig wants you, come at once,” was the laconic 
message. 

“What can have happened? Surely it is a mistake and in- 
tended for you,” she said to Ulrich, but he shook his head. 
“No, it is meant for you, dear; she is no doubt ill or in trou- 
ble, and has turned to you, as I always knew she would in the 
end,” 

Hedwig ill, in trouble! Everything else was forgotten as 
husband and wife took the first train to Berlin, having tele- 
graphed to announce their arrival. At the station Gottfried 
met them; it required but a glance at his face to discover 
something terrible had happened. 

“It is the baby,” he explained hoarsely, “little Hilda. She 
died after only a few hours illness from croup, and as for 
Hedwig—I am trembling for her reason! She seems literally 
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paralyzed, and sits there rigid and tearless by the child; the 
only words she has spoken to me are: ‘Send for mother.’ 
Thank God you have come!” 

Through Lisa’s heart, spite of the pain, there darted a ray 
of hope. “O Hedwig, my poor darling!” she murmured, with 
dim eyes. 

When they reached the house, Gottfried led her upstairs 
and pointed dumbly to a closed door. Lisa opened it noise- 
lessly, and stood a moment on the threshold. The baby was 
lying in its little white coffin, looking so fair and lovely; round 
the still figure snowdrops were strewn, and violets lay in the tiny 
waxen hands; there was something inexpressibly sweet in the 
smiling baby face, as though it were listening to a whisper 
from Heaven. 

“Ah, happy little one!” thought Lisa, “taken from the 
evil to come; but oh, poor mother kneeling there, how empty 
her arms must feel!” 

She approached, and held out her own, saying softly: “ My 
darling, my poor darling!” Then, with a great and bitter cry, 
Hedwig threw herself into them: ‘ Mother, mother, forgive 
me! Oh, forgive me!” and the long pent-up tears burst out, 
easing the breaking heart. 

One touch of nature, the bond of a common pain, had 
brought the two so long divided close together once more—had 
reknit the link between them, and made them truly “kin”; 
forgotten was everything, forgiven, wiped out was the past. 
Lisa had found her child again, Hedwig her mother, as their 
tears mingled together over the little coffin. 

“My baby! oh, my baby!” cried Hedwig, “she was so 
sweet! O mother! how I must have made you suffer! To lose 
one’s child !—is there any pain on earth like it?” And on that: 
faithful heart, in the caressing touches and tender words of 
that mother, some balm came to her, and she found the perfect 
sympathy which only exists where the suffering has been mutual. 

Other children were given to Hedwig in after years, but the 
mark of this sorrow was a life-long one, and little Hilda’s 
memory remained ever fresh. Even in her brightest hours a 
shadow rested in her eyes as she thought of her first born, but 
to her step-mother she was more closely and tenderly united 
than ever before. The gift of her own will laid down on the 
altar of sacrifice by Lisa was restored to her fourfold as 
Hedwig’s children, clustering round her knee, fondly called her 
“ Gross-Miitterchen.” 











DEATH OF THE INNOCENT. 


DEATH OF THE INNOCENT. 


BY GRACE BEATRICE BARLET. 


__E sleeps: 
i) He is sleeping ; 
' And the white of his brow 
Is whiter e’en yet—he is slumbering 
now ; 
And his mother—poor mother !— 
Will trust to none other 
As she watches so closely the bed,— 
For her darling sleeps—he is dead! 


He sleeps: 
He is sleeping ; 
Oh! the dear little hands 
Are shackled together by Death's icy hands ; 
And the flowers—sweet flowers !— 
From Love’s richest bowers, 
In clusters strewed ev’rywhere round— 
The costliest, loveliest found. 


He sleeps: 
He is sleeping; 
Oh, the dear little one! 
His bright wings have guided him far past the sun. 
While his mother is weeping, 
He's peacefully sleeping— 
His body is here; his soul—it is gone. 
Up to Heaven it fluttered, anon! 
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THE VAGARIES OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.* 


BY ERNEST HAWLEY. 


maa; VERY age of the civilized world has seen the 

WE §=6rise and decay of its social, philosophical, and 

religious fads. In this present society of ours 

scarcely a month passes but we hear, through 

§ the medium of journals or periodicals, of some 

new system of religion or philosophy which, as those who pro- 
fess it claim, will reform and regenerate the world, give com- 
plete happiness to mankind and society, bring us within reach 
of the millennium,—in short, accomplish what, in the opinion of 
the new school, Christianity has failed to do. Of this legionary 
class are Esoteric Buddhism, Culturism, Theosophy, Humani- 
tarianism, and Christian Science, so called, together with many 
other systems equally pretentious in their promises, equally 
fruitless in their final results. The latest and perhaps the most 
pernicious, because most in vogue, is the Christian Science fad. 

The pride of the reformer is of a most subtle kind. Some 
minds, especially, find an unspeakably sweet pabulum for their 
self-love in the admiration accorded them, even by a very small 
number of believers, as teachers and hierophants of a new and 
startling doctrine. Such an impulse, one would be tempted to 
think, is not altogether foreign to the lady (which we take for 
granted from the name on the title-page) who compiled these 
booklets of lessons for the general public. 

It requires, certainly, not a little self-assurance to stand up 
before the world of to-day as the exponent of a doctrine whose 
professed object is the moral betterment of mankind, yet whose 
principles are, nevertheless, fundamentally opposed to those of 
the Christian religion, and also-.(as we hope to prove) to those 
of common sense. 

Religion, in whatever form it has hitherto appeared in the 
world, has always persuaded man that he was to be exalted, 
and his final destiny realized by humility and lowliness. But 
the author of these booklets has discovered such a doctrine to 
be entirely false ; and she gives us to understand that our only 


* Lessons in Truth. Three booklets. By H. Emilie Cady. Kansas City, Mo.: Unity 
Book Company, 
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hope for redemption is in pride and mightiness. . Though this 
is not stated in so many words, it is clearly explained in the 
doctrine of Christian Science, as she expounds it. 

The world has long known that pride and pantheism are 
convertible terms, since pantheism is the absolute deification of 
the creature. Moreover, although Emilie Cady takes care fre- 
quently to assure us that there is but one God, we are left 
under the conviction that if her doctrines be true, each one of 
us is a god unto himself. 

Such an inference, while it will undoubtedly shock all right- 
minded people, will afford inexpressible pleasure to a multitude 
of libertines whose only law is their own sweet will and caprice. 
These persons cannot, we think, but be grateful to Emilie 
Cady for giving them such undoubted assurance of what, in 
their hearts, they must have always desired to believe. 

We remember once having read a little book in Italian,* 
which unfortunately is not yet translated into our tongue. It 
deserves to be, for it affords a model not only of correct lit- 
erary style, but what is still more important, of true and na. 
tural principles of a philosophy of man. 

The author commences his book by relating, in all the sim- 
plicity of detail, the biblical history of the fall of man, which 
Miss Cady very presumably rejects as a mere fiction of Moses. 
He shows with clearness that the great advantage of the Evil 
Spirit over our first parents consisted principally in his subtle 
appeal to their innate pride and curiosity: ‘Ye shall become 
as gods, knowing good and evil.” 

The author then traces the application of this crafty sug- 
gestion to all the errors which in subsequent ages have infected 
mankind ; demonstrates that their origin is always pride, and 
shows how, by a most fatal concomitance, men have always 
grovelled in the mire of moral turpitude at the moment of 
their highest declaration of intellectual pride. 

As the exponent of a new doctrine Miss Cady has the ad- 
vantage of Satan in one respect, and she surely ought to be 
congratulated upon it. Her promises to mankind are consider- 
ably more generous than his. For, whereas the Old Serpent 
merely told his disciples that they should become “like unto 
gods,” she, on the other hand, assures hers that they are God 
in fact—on a small scale. 

We have often thought it a great misfortune that persons, 
especially women, of superficial understanding and acquirements 


* Frommento @una Storia dell! Empieta. By Antonio Rosmini-Serbati. 
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should be seized with the mania of posing before the world as 
teachers and philosophers. If they get a little notoriety (which 
they almost always succeed in getting) their example breeds 
dissatisfaction among others of their sex, who forthwith begin 
to imagine there is nothing more roble than to stalk upon 
some platform or pulpit expounding to an interested and ad- 
miring audience some new-fangled notions on religion or 
economics. 

The general public, it is true, laugh at them heartily, the 
journals satirize them unmercifully, and benevolent people com- 
passionate them sincerely. But they are pretty nearly always 
sure of a certain number of admirers, if they happen to be still 
young and good-looking. 

So, being completely fenced in by the applause of their 
followers and the impregnable armor of their self-conceit, they 
do not pay the least attention to the opinions of those outside 
their own little circle. 

Not very long ago Olympus was shaken to its very centre 
by the announcement that a “ Woman's Bible” would shortly 
be given to the world. 

The literary midwife in this monstrous parturition was the 
now notorious Mrs. Cady Stanton, who also condescended to 
act as Cassandra (albeit with modern petticoats) in the inter- 
pretation of the divine prophecies. From the oracular revela- 
tions of this lady, it would appear that the Almighty, in collu- 
sion with the ancient writers of the sacred books, had had 
things too much in his own way; and, naturally enough, had 
regarded the creation and the economy of the universe from an 
altogether too masculine stand-point. It had thus become high 
time to set matters straight, to establish a more impartial 
order of things, and to restore revelation to its rights—female 
rights, of course. 

The laughter of the gods has not yet ceased to echo; but 
one hears nothing more of the ‘“‘ Woman’s Bible,” and still less 
of those who were instrumental in bringing it into the world. 

But let us approach the subject before us in particular. 
We have read the three booklets, and Miss Cady will, we hope, 
allow us to say that the first of the series contains the theories, 
or rather assumptions, upon which the whole subsequent struc- 
ture of her system is raised. We shall therefore confine our 
remarks and quotations to the first booklet. 

This contains four lessons: Statement of Being, Thinking, 
Denials, Affirmations. 
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The remaining booklets contain nothing but what is in- 
tended to be an extension and practical application of the - 
tenets set forth in the first. 

In a short introduction the author tells us that for the 
present we must lay entirely on one side all previous theories 
and beliefs, and become as little children in our adherences to 
her utterances (Book I. page 2). The caution is quite neces- 
sary. For we shall see that we must also lay aside our com- 
mon sense, which would otherwise continually crop up to in- 
terfere with the progress of our conversion. It will not be 
long before it becomes quite clear that the principles of reason 
are not at all friendly to Christian Science. 

Miss Cady then proceeds, not indeed to prove, but merely 
to assert her cardinal tenet: namely, that God is not a Spirit, 
but simply Spirit. 

This assumption is based on the absence of the article in 
the original text of the New Testament, and she claims the 
translators of the Scriptures into our tongue have inserted it 
without cause. 

Now, whether the original text bore the article or not, 
makes no substantial difference in the sense of the words of 
Christ. When he said: “ God is Spirit (or a Spirit) and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and truth,” he 
merely called our attention to the divine nature, and showed 
that merely material and external signs of worship—such as 
were before given by the Jews—were no longer sufficient under 
the New Dispensation. But what does our author wish to infer 
from such a trivial distinction? She tells us plainly enough 
(page 2). According to her there is but ove Spirit in the uni- 
verse, an impersonal one, of which all other forms of being 
are mere manifestations. 

“Each rock, tree, animal,” she continues, “ everything visi- 
ble, is a manifestation of the One Spirit, God, differing only in 
degree of manifestation; and each of the numberless modes of 
manifestation or individualities, however insignificant, contains 
the whole” (page 6). 

Here is a fine specimen of the manner in which we are to 
be persuaded of this startling doctrine! It is evident the 
pupil must dispense with reason that the teacher may dispense 
with proof. 

The philosophy of these ideas is quite as original and 
startling as is the theology. It has been found necessary for 
the purposes of the system to introduce a duality of essences 
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in the spiritual part of man’s being. So one is fabricated to 
suit the case. ‘* Man,” she says (page 8), “is a threefold being 
made up of spirit, soul, and body. Spirit, our innermost, real 
being, the deathless part of us, . . . has never changed. 
Soul, or mortal mind, . . . is the region of the intellect where 
we do conscious thinking.” The italics in this last dainty mor- 
sel of philosophy are our own. 

There is a strange confusion of ideas in this last trait. Be- 
sides which, the triple distinction is a false one, and is contra- 
dicted by reason, consciousness, and history. When Miss Cady 
talks such philosophical nonsense as this: “Soul . . . is the 
region of the intellect where we do conscious thinking”’ (zdzd.), 
one is almost tempted to doubt, not only whether she really 
knows what she says, but whether after all she really admits 
any spiritual substance at all in man, and is anything other 
than a materialist in disguise. 

Our own consciousness and respectable thinkers of all ages 
convince us that there is one identical spiritual substance in 
man: the soul, which, though endowed with many powers, 
faculties, and operations, remains personally identical in the 
midst of them all. It would require greater philosophical learn- 
ing, we imagine, than Miss Cady is possessed of to demonstrate, 
even at the expense of common sense, how two distinct spiritual 
substances could exist in the same body, without being identi- 
fied. And if she do not admit this duality, what then does she 
mean by the distinction? It becomes an entirely frivolous one, 
invented solely for the purpose of supporting assertions which 
cannot be proved. 

Now we come to an instance of literary modesty, which 
ought not to be passed over in silence since it is not character- 
istic of Miss Cady alone, but is a distinct feature of the class 
of modern upstarts who claim the sole possession of the truth. 

“ Childlike, untrained minds,” remarks Miss Cady commiser- 
atingly, ‘‘say God is a personal Being. The statement that 
God is principle,” she continues (page 8), “chills them, and in 
terror they cry out ‘They have taken away my Lord and I 
know not where they have laid him.’ But,” she adds sweetly, 
“broader and more learned minds are always cramped by the 
thought of God as a person; for personality limits to time and 
space.” 

Setting aside for the moment all direct confutation of this 
ludicrous tirade, it may be asked whether Plato, Augustine, 
Pascal, Bossuet, Newton, and Kepler are included in this 
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category of “ childlike, untrained minds”? If she modestly con- 
sent to leave them out, we can inform her that all these great 
men believed firmly, not only in a personal God but in the 
essentially distinct and created nature of the human soul; and 
that, moreover, they found such belief in perfect harmony with 
their philosophical convictions. Nay, we will go further, and 
challenge Miss Cady to name any really great man in the 
world's history who might ever have doubted this truth. If she 
fail to do this, her assumption falls back upon herself, and 
really proves, not indeed that only “ childlike, untrained minds 
say God is a personal Being,” but that only proud and foolish 
spirits ever presumed to doubt his personality. 

Apart from revelation (which Miss Cady completely ignores, 
though she draws largely from its pages to give some color to 
her statements), men have ever recognized the existence of a 
Supreme and Infinite Personality, from the necessity of reason 
itself. That which is impersonal cannot be the cause of that 
which is personal. And neither Miss Cady nor any other self- 
styled philosopher will insist upon the contrary without risk 
of being pretty well laughed at. The eternal principle of 
cause exists in the human reason spite of the efforts of our 
modern religionists to reduce its action to a state of abeyance. 

The other statement, viz.: that “ personality limits to place 
and time,” is entirely false. And human common sense, as 
well as the highest philosophy, proves the direct contrary to be 
true. The personal will or “ Ego” of any human being (letting 
alone that of God) is essentially free of both time and space, 
though its operations are subject to both these limits. The 
absolute zdentity of the human principle, through all the changes 
which affect its operations, has always afforded the greatest 
thinkers a convincing proof of this great truth. 

But we have been already told that those who differ from 
the assumptions of our pantheistic-scientifico-religionist Chris- 
tians are “ childlike, untrained minds,’’ even when they have the 
suffrage of common sense! 

Afterwards, it is true, Miss Cady says that God is both 
principle and person. But, as she herself explains, it is only 
inasmuch as he is individualized in the creature. Outside of 
that he is entirely impersonal. Yet she speaks of God’s “ zwéd/- 
ingness to manifest more of himself to us” (page 9), “of the 
Spirit’s desire to come forth into our consciousness” (2d7d.), of 
the “Source which contains Jove, wisdom, etc.” (tbid.), and who 
is the “Giver of all good gifts.” 

VOL, LX1X.—33 
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Now, will Miss Cady explain to us how, in the name of 
common sense (which we will suppose she has not entirely re- 
jected, though she requires us to), a Being who is we/ling, who 
desires, who loves and has wisdom, can possibly be supposed 
devoid of personality ? 

Another mania she has, in common with other pseudo-reli- 
gionists of the day, is that of quoting Christian authorities, 
especially St. Paul. One would imagine, to see the frequency 
and familiarity with which he is brought forward to substan- 
tiate the claims of Christian pseudo-science, that he was one 
of the sect. 

But our author shows plainly that she has little to do with 
either Paul or Christ as teachers of truth, and that she screens 
her absurd doctrines behind the egis of their high authority 
only when their words can be interpreted to suit her meaning. 
In like manner certain demireps, whose moral character not 
being above suspicion, find it convenient to claim the counte- 
nance and acquaintance of highly respectable people in the 
world. 

We will give one example of an appeal made to St. Paul, 
to show how senseless such an attempt is. 

One of the favorite hallucinations of these pseudo-scientists 
is, that the outside world is a chimera, and that nothing has 
any substantial existence outside of ourselves; hence, also, that 
no truth can be learned from the data of our senses (Denials, 
Book I., page 23). 

‘‘ Mortal mind,” says Miss Cady, “. . . is the intellect, 
the conscious part of us which gathers its information through 
the five senses from the outside world. This mortal mind has 
no way of knowing truth from falsehood. It is what Paul calls 
‘carnal mind’” (page 12). 

Here St. Paul is quoted as an authority in favor of the dis- 
tinction as to the carnal mind, which, says Miss Cady, has no 
way of knowing truth from falsehood. Now, does St. Paul bear 
witness to this? We shall see that he bears witness to the 
exact contrary. 

In the first chapter of his epistle to the Romans (verse 18 
et segg.) the Apostle, speaking of the Gentiles, says: “ The 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness. 

“ Because that which may be known of God 7s made mant- 
fest in them: for God hath shewn it unto them.” 
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Now, what was the source of this manifestation of God to 
the Gentiles? The Apostle says it was nothing less than the 
external senses which were the irrefragable witnesses of the 
truth of God’s existence, majesty, and power. 

“For,” continues he, “the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made; even His eternal power and godhead; so 
that they are without excuse . . .. who changed the truth of 
God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more than 
the Creator.” 

We have quoted this passage in full, for it has a special 
significance. If Emilie Cady is ever given to meditating, she 
would do well to reflect upon these words, for they touch the 
case of Christian Science very aptly indeed. 

We do not think it worth while to proceed any further in 
the examination and confutation of such absurdities. Such a 
task would only be annoying to our readers, and we should 
run the risk of becoming as unreasonable as those whose claims 
we have undertaken to refute. We shall, therefore, conclude 
with a few remarks upon the principles of so-called Christian 
Science, and bid adieu to Emilie Cady for the present. 

This form of pseudo-Christianify (however its professors may 
understand it) is really no other than a system of mental 
therapeutics dressed up in a pantheistic garb. It is not Chris- 
tian, certainly ; neither is it science; though its votaries make 
no scruple of claiming for it both these qualities. 

A very little will suffice to show what connection (for a 
connection there is, and a very intimate one) exists between 
the practices of so-called Christian Science and pantheism, which 
has been chosen as their natural groundwork. 

It would certainly be unjust to pretend that there is no single 
element of truth in the system. It is our intention to show 
just where it lies, as well as to point out its ridiculous abuse. 

We believe no error could possibly be formulated unless it 
rested on some slight basis of truth. 

Now, the element of truth in this system is, that it avails 
itself of a very remarkable psychological fact, viz.: the extra- 
ordinary power of persuasion upon the human mind and body. 

It is well known to psychological students that a persuasion 
which has acquired a deep root in the mind will, in many 
cases (though by no means in all), produce a favorable or un- 
favorable condition of the body, according to the nature ef 
the persuasion. 
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This fact, we think, can only proceed from the dynamic 
and substantial, yet altogether mysterious, link which subsists 
between body and soul, permitting them to react reciprocally 
upon one another. 

Whatever the cause, the fact cannot any longer be called 
in question. And Christian scientists have availed themselves 
of this power of auto-persuasion as a therapeutic agent—some- 
times, it must be confessed, with beneficial results. 

Now, did they only confine their pretensions to thus much, 
nothing could be urged against them; except, perhaps, that 
they push their claims too far and seek to bring about the 
cure of bodily ills which it is beyond the power of the deepest 
persuasion to effect. No extent of belief, it is clear, will ever 
restore a lost eye or member, or even straighten a club-foot; 
though it may perhaps cure a headache or heartache, and coun- 
teract those physical ailments which result therefrom. Hyp- 
notism, after all, is but a still more efficacious method of ap- 
plying, for therapeutic purposes, the doctrine of suggestion. 
The principles in either case, as is now generally admitted, are 
exactly the same. 

But our Christian scientists were not content to pose as 
occasional healers merely. They must needs inculcate their 
system of persuasion under a quasi-religious form to render it 
more efficacious, and cover it with the egis of Christianity to 
make it appear more respectable. Having once decided that 
the system of auto-persuasion should have a universal applica- 
tion to disease, the founder of Christian science at once as- 
sumed as a cardinal point that the body is but an appearance, 
and that the external world is nothing but a series of phe- 
nomena without any substantial existence whatever. Hence 
they at once arrived at the conclusion that the human spirit 
is the only self-existent being. 

This doctrine, as will be at once perceived, is identical with 
psychological pantheism, which was first taught by Bishop 
Berkeley and afterwards formulated in a transcendental shape 
by the German Pantheists, Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling. 

By this assumption God, the universe, and the human soul 
become identified, or, to speak more correctly, the two former 
have no independent existence outside of the human soul. 

This great error is the source of the opposition the Chris- 
tian Scientists have had to encounter. It will also be the cause 
of their extinction as a sect. 

If they had recalled the wise advice given by a master 
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nearly two thousand years ago, they had then been spared the 
final catastrophe: 


“Nec deus intersit, 
Nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. ca 


The rule applies in all its force to makers of new sects as 
well as to makers of new epics. There was no need of the 
“Deus ex machina.” Every phenomenon of Christian Science 
is of a purely natural and psychological order; and the pres- 
ence of the quasi-religious element will spoil everything, be- 
cause it is both superfluous and misleading. 

We have done. Yet, before entirely dismissing the matter, 
we may as well touch lightly on the moral and religious effects 
of such a doctrine as the above. That there is in such a 
system no possible existence of sin or moral responsibility 
towards God or man, needs no proof. It follows necessarily 
from the nature of the principles upon which it is founded. 
The supreme court of appeal in all cases is the individual 
will. And all this is admitted by the Christian Scientists them- 
selves. (Book I., Third Lesson.) The effects of such a system 
if it were pushed to its last consequences are better imagined 
than described. Nor shall we attempt to describe them. With 
moral anarchy there comes necessarily the absolute throwing 
off of all restraint. Hence we may justly conclude that Chris- 
tian Science, so-called, in its logical consequences, is the most 
perfect expression of unreason and misrule, and may well claim 
the right of calling itself the doctrine of anarchy in the three 
orders of being—physical, moral, and intellectual. 

We would not have paid any attention to these weakly- 
written little books of Miss Cady if we had not been per- 
suaded that they are a very poor expression of a system which 
has taken root, in one form or another, in the minds of a great 
portion of our modern generation. 





CHE SORG OF SONGS. 


BY CLAUDE M. GIRARDEAU. 


“THE CONTEMPLATION OF THE BEAUTIFUL VISION.” 


How beautiful thou art, how 
fair, my love; 

Thy lips are scarlet lace, thine 
eyes the dove 

Hath not; and like pomegran- 
ates are thy cheeks 


—_—e The ivory tower of thy neck 


above. 


TAN As flocks of goats from Galaad thy hair, 
' Wounding my heart. Oh, love, thou art all fair: 
A paradise with fruits of orchard set, 
And sweet with spice and aromatic air. 


Do not consider me that I am brown: 
On me the deserts burn- 
ing sun looked down 
And altered all my color. 
I am black 
But beautiful, and with a 


king's renown. 





Come thou from Libanus, my love: behold, 

From Amana thou shalt be crowned with gold; % / ‘¢ 
From Santr’s top, from Hermon, and from those 
Dens that the leopard and the lion fold. 


Of Libanus a litter 
have I made, 
Pillars of silver, seat 

of gold in shade 
Of purple silk with 

cedarn canopy, 
And ivory with hya- 

cinths inlatd, 


Upon my breast as myrrh, belovid One 
Abide; for of the concubines are none 
So terrible in beauty and so bright ; 

Fair as the moon and radiant as the sun. 


Thy throat most sweet, thy neck a bulwarked tower ; 
Thy head like Carmel, thy fair mouth a flower ; 
The purple of the king ts in thy hair, 

Thy breasts appear as clusters of the bower. 





Thou art a fountain sealed; a garden close, 
Wherein are plants of Paradtse—the rose, 
Pomegranates, lilies—all the chief perfumes, 
Spikenard and saffron, cinnamon, aloes. 














O thou most beautiful, 
show me thy face! 

My dove in rock cliff, in 
the hollow place, 

Let thy sweet yearning 
voice sound in my ears ; 

Let me rejoice in thy per- 
Jumed embrace. 





Open thy door to me, my 
weary head 

ls wet with dew. Oh 
whither is she fled? 

My locks are heavy with 
the drops of night; 

Come to my crying ; hasten 


From thy bed. 





Oh, let me as a seal for ever dwell 
In thy beloved bosom’s inmost cell: 


For love ts strong as death, but jealousy 
Doth light her lamps at fire and flames of hell. 











Unbar thy lattice, O my rose, 
my dove ! 

And comfort me with flowers: 
Srom above 

Thine eyes have wounded me ; 
I languish here,— 

Beneath thy lattice I will dte 
of love. 
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A REVOLUTION IN IRELAND. 


BY SEUMAS MAC MANUS, 


me URING the past few decades a revolution has 

been working in Ireland—a revolution great, and 

strong, and deep-reaching; but calm, noiseless, 

and so smoothly graded that I shall not be sur- 

prised if not alone foreigners but many thou- 

sands of observant Irishmen regard this as a piece of startling 

news. When these latter, though, rub their eyes and look around 

them again, they shall ask why they did not awake to the won- 

derful event long since. The revolution to which I refer is 
social and intellectual. 

For upwards of half a century the population of Ireland 
was, year by year, day by day, surely and rapidly dwindling. 
Able authorities from time to time amused themselves and their 
magazine readers by fixing the date for the final extinction 
of the troublesome Gael in Ireland, and proved home their 
theories by very plausible calculations indeed. As early as 
48 the London 7Zimes flapped its wings with delight as it 
screamed, “ They are going, going! They are fleeing in their 
thousands! Soon a Celt will be as rare in Ireland as a Red In- 
dian on the shores of Manhattan!” Half a century of a great 
and steady drain went on, and whilst they created beyond broad 
seas an Ireland which has often since wrung screams in quite 
a different key from the vulture, the prolific and obstinate Celt 
was only four and a half millions rare on his native heath—just 
rather more than one-half what he had been when the goading 
cry of the 7Zimes pierced his ear and his soul. Still the tide 
was all the time ebbing, ebbing, with painful monotony. Day 
and night, month after month, and year after year, for all of 
fifty years, a stream of westward-hurrying Celts reached from 
Old to New Ireland; the blood, and the brawn, and the 
brain of our nation was incessantly being borne across the 
western ocean. The cries of the 7imes and its ilk, like a terri- 
ble curse from which they desperately sought to flee, rang 
in the pained ears of these rushing exiles—and if they had for- 
gotten this in after prosperous days (as many moralists tell us 
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they should) the effort would have been superhuman. They 
who remained in Ireland—either because they had not the 
wherewithal to flee, or they perversely preferred Ireland and 
poverty to exile and plenty—ceased to hope that this terrible 
drain upon their country’s sap would ever diminish sufficiently 
to give Ireland courage and strength to rouse herself from 
apathy and inertia. 
RETURNS OF THE REGISTRAR*sGENERAL., 

But le! to the surprise of all, a year or eighteen months 
ago the Registrar-General’s returns for Ireland, for the first 
time in fifty painful years, did not mark another mile-stone on 
the downhill grade which we had been rushing. The returns, 
in this instance, not only did not show a diminution in Ireland’s 
population, but strangely and surprisingly they recorded an 
actual increase! An increase, it is true, of some insignificant 
decimal percentage—but, an increase! Thinking minds were 
instantly set going; and when the next half-yearly returns 
again showed an increase, earnest ones, justifiably jubilant, 
twirled their hats aloft on their blackthorns. The ship’s rudder 
had been heard to grate upon the shoal; but lo, it had gone 
over at a jerk, and the leadsman began to cry deeper marks! 
That there may be minor shoals to negotiate before our Celtic 
ship is clear of the bar I am prepared to expect, but with that 
Providence at the wheel which piloted our race through storm 
and shoal, dangers and dread, for long, long ages when other 
(seemingly stouter) ships went down and were forgotten, I have 
not the faintest doubt we shall surely, surely, unharmed, reach 
the deep waters of the haven which our wonderful persistence, 
through toils and dangers, has rightly earned for us. 

When this stubborn welcome fact of the Registrar-General’s 
caused us to open our eyes and look about, we discovered 
that, imperceptibly, the face of the country had been chang- 
ing, and was mightily changed. Ireland was more prosperous 
and more comfortable; its fields better tilled and stocked; and 
the people possessed of (somewhat).more money, and more 
ease, better clothed and more enlightened, than what had been 
the case thirty years ago, and what up till now we still be- 
lieved to be the case. The greater part of the change was 
certainly wrought in the last thirty years—probably within the 
last two decades. The new generation forms an entirely new 
Ireland. 
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THE SPREAD OF SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


It is very interesting to seek out the causes of this happy 
revolution—for it has been the result of a combination of 
causes. First amongst these causes I place the spread of 
school education. For a few hundred years the term “ignor- 
ant Irish” came trippingly off the English tongue, and was a 
happily convenient argument for the English nation to throw 
at our heads and at the heads of an upbraiding world. And 
only to-day is it dawning upon the English politician and the 
English snob that the phrase may have outlived its truth. But 
yesterday one of England’s leading lords and statesmen* 
likened us to Hottentots—and, I think, did so honest-mindedly. 
I daresay we poor Irishmen, or our fathers, or our fathers’ 
fathers, earned the epithets. At one time, long, long ago, 
before God bestowed upon us the blessings of English rule, 
Ireland, “the Island of Scholars,’’ was the light of the West. 
The Northmen strove in vain to quench the light, and suc- 
ceeded in dimming it, but the beneficent rule of England ex- 
tinguished the last glimmer—almost. Under English law, as 
meted out to our country two centuries ago, and continued 
with more or less rigor down to one hundred years since, it 
was a penal offence for an Irishman to send his child to school. 
The school-master, with a price upon his head, like a_ sneak- 
thief or a murderer skulked from townland to townland under 
cover of the night, and lay in hiding during the day, when 
only honest men stepped abroad; and to harbor him was to 
invite upon one’s head and one’s house the rigors of rigorous 
laws. True, there were proselytizing schools open, to which 
Catholic Ireland was coaxed and cajoled, wheedled and bribed, 
to send its children—but Catholic Ireland was wickedly per- 
verse. The father and mother who could do so, scraped and 
gathered, and pinched themselves and the rest of the family 
to the point of starvation, to get enough cash to send one son 
to the Continent, there to gather some crumbs of that knowl- 
edge which the Irish have ever worshipped. In those days few 
smuggling smacks stole out of forgotten Irish bays that did 
not bear away to France a precious burden, a soft stripling in 
whom were centred the hopes and fears, and the very soul, of 
the mother who wailed upon the shore, and the father whose 
grief found no outward expression. But this was a hazardous 
proceeding, and the parents who were proven to have been 


* Lord Salisbury. 
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guilty of the flagrant crime quickly felt the heavy hand of 
Justice laid upon them. So, I must confess that our people 
did shamefully lapse into ignorance—ignorance dense and deep. 
And when our English friends scornfully twit us with our 
ignorance they have truth on their side—and when their states- 
men tell the world the Irish are no better than Hottentots, 
they have history to prove it. 

Seventy years ago the Penal Laws were repealed. Teaching 
was by act of grace decreed no felony henceforth, and 
learning no crime. Shortly after, England, in a spasm of gen- 
erosity, bestowed upon us a system of education, yclept 
National because all references to our nation and its history 
were to be rigorously excluded from the curriculum of the 
schools. The master who had taught his little school behind a 
hedge, or in shelter of a bank, and who went home with each 
of his pupils on successive weeks, was permitted to have a 
school built for him by the parish, and was salaried by gov- 
ernment with the (to him) fabulous wage of fifteen pounds a 
year. For many years after schools were, however, still sparse, 
and pupils trudged five, six, and seven miles of moor and 
mountain daily to get the benefit of a lesson in the Reading- 
made-easy, a drill in the Universal Spelling-book, and a dive 
into the mysteries of figures as propounded by Vosther and 
Gough. At the present time schools are plentiful, teachers re- 
markably capable and salaried moderately, and Irish parents 
as eager as ever to see their children educated. So, almost 
without exception, every child of school age in Ireland is now 
acquiring an education; and when the present generation have 
arrived at maturity Ireland will, for enlightenment, hold an 
honored and honorable place amongst civilized nations. When 
such remarkable headway will have been made in three- 
quarters of a century, it is pleasant to speculate where the 
children of Ireland will find themselves a century hence. 


THE INFLUENCE OF AMERICA. 


Besides school education, another highly important element 
in Ireland's intellectual advancement has been the influence of 
America. And American influence has been a factor far more 
important than is usually suspected. The educational influence 
which America has, during the past forty years, wielded over 
the Irish race at home is marvellous. Every young Irishman 
and Irish girl who sails for America carries thereto an unfur- 
nished, impressionable mind, a keen observation, and a quick 
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intellect. The great, strange, fresh, new world that bursts 
upon them beyond the seas fills their minds with facts and 
ideas, sets them thinking, and broadens and deepens their 
understanding. It is fair to calculate that to each townland 
throughout Ireland at least six Irish-Americans yearly return— 
six who have spent long enough in the New World to have 
placed them in a position to journey home on a holiday, or 
return with money enough in their pockets to encourage them 
to start life in Ireland again—and this means six new mission- 
ary teachers per year to each townland,—six big with Ameri- 
can facts and American ideas, and eloquent to give them ex- 
pression. The schools at which these missionary teachers call 
their pupils together are the wakehouse, the winter fireside, 
and the harvest-field ; on the way to Mass, and in the chapel 
yard on Sunday mornings; and at the cross-roads or on the 
pleasant hill-tops on Sunday evenings. An Irish audience is 
always an appreciative one; but if the subject be one bearing 
upon the wonders and the ways of life in a new country, the 
theories and habits of thought of its people—and if, moreover, 
that country be one in which every listener has a brother, and 
a sister, and a cousin, toiling for the dear ones at home, then 
an Irish audience is one to charm the heart of the talker. 
Furthermore the returned ‘‘ Yankee,” as heis called, is a per- 
ambulating object-lesson of independence—independence of 
thought, and of speech, and of act, his or her comrades’ 
ambition being of the same mood. 
THE NEWSPAPER AS AN EDUCATOR. 

Irish political agitation has been incessantly held up as de- 
moralizing to our people. But they who so pronounced it 
took for granted a theory which it pleased them to believe in 
and promulgate. Agitation—and particularly the excited agi- 
tation which raged over the land throughout the eighties—has 
had a great educational influence on the Irish mind. It 
aroused us out of our intellectual torpor. It made us read, it 
made us think, it made us analyze and debate. The newspaper 
was subscribed for, and read aloud in the shoemaker’s, or in 
the tailor’s, or at the forge, and then item by item the politi- 
cal news was turned over and over, and criticised and debated. 
Men’s craving increased till many who could ill afford the 
luxury indulged in the private vice of a three half-penny weekly, 
devoured it in their own chimney-corners, and then went 
abroad to read it at less fortunate neighbors, or to argue it 
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with equally fortunate ones. Those were the days when there 
was a flourishing political night-school in every townland, and 
men’s ideas developed and ripened, discovering to each that 
God had blessed him with an individuality and a mind of his 
own, and inciting him to measure that mind against his neigh- 
bor’s. And when, later, the great Irish political party split in- 
to many sections, the growth of individuality was yet further 
fostered thereby, for then even the most lymphatic found him- 
self confronted with a problem that compelled him to think, 
to weigh, and to choose; and if he could not find choice, then 
to nail together a raft for himself, and seek to navigate the 
troubled political waters according to his own chart. The 
training given to the Irish mind during this agitation was, I 
assert, invaluable; it developed a reading taste which very 
often reached beyond newspaper literature, and raised the 
standard of intelligence over Ireland. I speak from long, close, 
and intimate experience. 


IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


In Ireland of to-day there is much more money, ease, and 
comfort than in Ireland of thirty years since—and this for 
several reasons. 

There is a marked improvement in agricultural methods 
throughout the mountainous, and remote and poor districts ; and 
just these years this improvement is becoming more remarka- 
ble still. Bitter experience, after a long and sore lesson, forced 
upon the Irish small farmer the fact that the fertility of his 
ground and the luxuriance of his crops are governed by inex- 
orable laws that will not be curbed or thwarted, and must be 
obeyed. It unfortunately took a long time to teach the Irish 
farmer this fact; but now he has come to acknowledge it, he 
will travel fast enough along the road of progress. 

The greatly improved land laws, the results of his long agi- 
tation, too, have not only directly alleviated his hardships, but 
encouraged and inspirited him to struggle afresh with the nig- 
gard soil. His rent is from one-third to one-half (and often 
still more) less than what it was; he does not dread a raise of 
rent as the consequence of a good crop and an improved soil, 
and he fears not eviction. The land laws are not yet entirely 
satisfactory—but, by comparison, they are good. There are 
yet thousands who wrestle with rocky patches, and coax al- 
most sterile moors in Donegal and the West, who are com- 
pelled to pay a highly unjust rent, which they win at the 
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edge of their sickles in the Scotch lowlands and the English 
midlands during the summer months. It is a moving sight to 
see hundreds and hundreds of these hardy, poorly-clad West. 
erns, bearing their sickles and their little red bundles, on a 
June evening boarding the crosschannel boats at Derry and 
Belfast and Dublin. And, a few months later, it is a touching 
sight to see them, still with their sickles and little bundles, in 
the gray mornings leap upon Irish soil again, brown and happy, 
and wealthy with the wealth of forty, or sixty, or mayhap a 
hundred shillings. Their wives and daughters, or their sisters, 
have attended to their own harvest, while they garnered the 
harvest of the stranger. 
FROM THE KIN AMONG THE STRANGER. 

Emigration benefited Ireland, I am of opinion, by relieving 
its congestion. That it benefited it educationally I have noted. 
But Ireland has likewise profited to an extent that will never 
be known—an extent as wonderful as it is creditable to 
the exiled sons and daughters of Ireland—by the stream of 
money that for long, long years has been coming back over 
the ocean, in return for the flesh and blood and brain and 
soul that have during the same years been going. The poor 
Irish boys who toil and sweat on the streets of Chicago and 
in the mines of Montana, and the poor Irish girls who are to 
be found in the kitchens from Connecticut to California, toil 
and sweat, and give of their flesh and their muscle, and their 
spirit, that they may win the yellow gold which will keep the 
hearth warm and the meal-kist full at home, put a shawl on 
their mother, and a new coat on a father who has not known 
the luxury since he began the desperate struggle that the up- 
bringing of them, his children, demanded. The “ Amirikay let- 
ther” comes daily to one house or other in each townland, is 
borne in in triumph and opened with joy, and the much-needed 
money order which it always contains is passed around the 
circle of hastily gathered neighbors, amid exclamations of joy, 
and ejaculatory prayers for “ poor Shusie among the sthrangers, 
may God bliss an’ prosper her every day the sun dawns on 
her!”’ It is difficult to estimate the proportion of Ireland's 
present-day prosperity which is the direct result of the wages 
earned by Irish boys and girls in America—but the proportion 
is much higher than is generally suspected. In the poorer 
parts of Ireland every family must wind up its nightly Rosary 
with “Wan Pather-an-avvy now for poor Pathrick (or Shusie) 
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in Amirikay. May Almighty God guard, guide, and protect 
him; keep him from all sin and harm, parils and dangers; may 
He comfort his heart among the black sthranger, strengthen 
his arm, and prosper whatsomever he puts his hand till.” And 
the murmurous Pater and Ave which in response rolls up 
straight from their pure and fervent hearts to God’s throne 
ever seems to have been hearkened to. 

It was at one time fashionable to refer to the Irish as 
great drinkers. Whether or not this was justifiable, I will not 
undertake to say. But I will say that statistics prove we were 
not “in it” with our saintly Scotch neighbors, nor (taking 
alcoholic drinks generally) even with the highly moral English. 
And I know, too, that a quart of whisky among a crowd of 
Irishmen would tell more tales than a gallon soaked by a group 
of Scots. A Scot takes whisky into his stomach, an Irishman 
takes it into his head. But if whisky was a vice amongst us, 
it is a national vice no longer—thanks to the movement inau- 
gurated by the great Father Mathew, and thanks to the 
higher code of ethics that has obtained as a consequence of 
the spread of education and refinement. 

THE PARTY SPIRIT DYING OUT. 

And another national disgrace is fast disappearing. The 
party spirit which, under the name of religion, rent the North 
of Ireland for generations, making many a hearth desolate and 
many a heart break, is, thank God, yearly growing weaker and 
weaker and losing its devotees by crowds. The Orange Insti- 
tution, in most parts of the North of Ireland, has, one by one, 
lost from its muster-roll the names of the respectable and in- 
telligent men which once swelled it. So that, chiefly now 
remain in it only the rowdy elements of the towns, and the 
narrow, good-hearted zealots of the remote districts. And 
then the Catholics are in like manner getting rid of the bit- 
terness and hate that marked their feelings for their Orange 
neighbors. It is ridicule that kills—and the Celt is keenly 
alive to the ridiculous. The more sensible have begun to see 
matter for laughter rather than recrimination in petty little 
displays of party spirit. Laughter is always catching; and as 
the zealot sees his neighbors laugh at him more and more, he 
is less eager to act for their entertainment. Many a matter 
which, forty or fifty years ago, would have been sufficient 
matter for murder, is now good matter for mirth. The few 


intermarriages between Protestant and Catholic, occasionally, 
VOL. LXIX.—34 
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still cause a little domestic strife of the storm-in-the-teapot 
order. In black Belfast a Catholic woman lived happily with 
her heretic husband till one day she committed the crime of 
buying and hanging at the bed-head a picture of Leo XIII. 
Next night Andrew brought in a much more elegant and 
costly picture of King William crossing the Boyne, with King 
James’s heels just showing in the distance, and as a counter- 
acting influence hung it at the bed-foot. On Saturday night 
Andrew got drunk and pious, and so came in and danced upon 
the Pope until he effaced him. On Monday Andrew went to 
his work, and Ellen took down King William, pawned him, 
and purchased a grand new Pope, under whose loving eye 
Andrew snored the snore of a martyr resigned to his fate (if 
martyrs do snore) thereafter. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE REVIVING. 


Our language and our literature are blossoming forth again. 
The stride that within the past half-dozen years the Gaelic 
League has made towards the revival of our language is a 
matter of sincerest congratulation to all Irishmen who love 
the beautiful old tongue, and who recognize what its revival 
means in the intellectual uplifting of our race; and, further, in 
the preservation of our nationality. To the Gaelic monthly 
which has long been in existence was added last year a Gaelic 
weekly newspaper, Fainne an lae (“ The dawning of the day”’);* 
an annual Gaelic literary festival, 4x ¢’Otreachtas, at which 
large sums are distributed in prizes, is now firmly established ; 
an able and eloquent travelling organizer, Thomas O’Concan- 
non of Arran, has been appointed and salaried by the League; 
Gaelic League branches have sprung up, and flourish in all 
corners; classes at which enthusiastic teachers give their ser- 
vices gratis are common over the island; the teaching of 
Gaelic as an extra subject in the National Schools is rapidly on 
the increase, and year by year shows more encouraging results; 
the demand for Gaelic books, not only those for learners but 
Gaelic classics for proficient scholars, has become great within 
the past few years; almost a million people still speak the 
language, and have now learnt to take pride therein; and, if 
the wonderful success of the Gaelic League continues (and 
there is small reason to doubt that it will), Ireland will have 
become a bilingual nation half a century hence. 

Although less than twenty years ago Irish literature—or, 


* Literally, ‘‘ The ring of day.” 
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to be correct, Anglo-Irish literature—by which I mean litera- 
ture produced by Irish writers, and breathing the Celtic spirit 
through the Saxon garb, had almost ceased to be produced. 
Now we have Irish writers, chiefly young, who, fired with the 
mystic Celtic genius, are attracting wide attention, and creating 
a new and bright era in the history of our literature and our 
country. William Jenks and the Sigersons, “A. E.,” Lionel 
Johnson, Standish O’Grady, Frank Matthew, Nora Hopper, 
William Rooney (“Fear na Muirtir”), Shan Bullock, Frank 
Fahy, Jane Barlow, Alice Furlong, and (from the Black North 
itself two rising stars who shall certainly brighten that dark 
firmament, to wit,) Iris Olkyrn and Ethna Carbery—these are 
only some of the names of those who are giving to Irish 
literature a new and promising lease of life. There are several 
Irish writers of distinction not referred to because there is 
little or nothing distinctively Celtic in their work. Dr. Doug- 
las Hyde does not, of course, come within this list—he has 
earned for himself a special place inasmuch he is one of the 
very few truly Irish “¢t¢érateurs, conveying as he does the 
charming Celticism of his thoughts in the tongue that alone 
befits them. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT. 


The Local Government, which this year is placed in the 
hands of the people, will be highly beneficial—less a direct 
benefit than an indirect one, though. It will be a grand edu- 
cational influence. It will cause our people to think for them- 
selves still more; it will bring home to them the study of 
political economy, apprentice them to the use of power and 
administration, and create a healthy rivalry and independence 
of action, in even the most remote district in Ireland. 

Several simple-minded good people inquire if this scheme 
of Local Government will be likely to satisfy the aspirations of 
the Irish people. To those who know our people “from the 
inside” the question is amusingly ridiculous. This Local Gov- 
ernment affords to us more purchase ground upon which to 
continue the strife—and as such we shall use it. 

What will, then, satisfy your aspirations? you ask. Will 
nothing short of absolute Home Rule do so? Now, I have 
studied my countrymen, their nature and their character, and 
I am vain enough to think that I know their hearts. And 
before answering this, I beg the questioner to know that 
the Celt is.still mediaval in that he listens to the whispering 
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of his soul, which is Sentiment. The world and the material 
things of it are not all in all to him. There is a world within 
him which appeals to him more strongly than the world with- 
out. To him 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


So, the cold logic and inexorable facts inside which wiser 
peoples would sit down and nurse their knees will not curb his 
spirit, nor allay its cravings. If it be not either conformable 
to the absolute law of eternal justice, or warranted by tradi- 
tion, the faintest restraint put upon his spirit is irksome to him, 
he becomes restless, and the restraint chafes and cankers his 
tender flesh, and grows daily more intolerable. 

You promise us material prosperity, then, under Home Rule 
and English protection—a degree of prosperity which, you say 
(probably with truth), we could never attain as an independent 
nation—and you ask will that satisfy for ever the aspirations 
of the Irish people? And I return the one answer which my 
little knowledge and experience—entirely independent of my 
own inclinations—forces upon me, Never / 

Yet, notwithstanding, the year 1900 will, with God’s help, 
dawn upon a hopeful Ireland. 





AGNOSTICISM. 
BY ‘“EAMON HAYES.” 


meg HE youth Ben-Ezra, honest, pure, and brave, 

} One day in hunting found a lustrous stone— 

A pretty bauble worth a caliph’s throne— 

And greed seduced his soul. A spell-bound slave 
To its ignoble witchery, he gave 

No further thought to all he erst had known 

Of grace and beauty: loveless and alone, 
He went a gibbering miser to his grave. 


So often fares, alas! the devotee 
Of science who, to win the paths of light, 
Sets out with all the lofty zeal of youth, 
But heedless of what perils dire there be 
In following every firefly’s fickle flight, 
Forgets the splendor of the Sun of Truth. 











Bae 





FISHING VESSELS HARBORING AGAINST THE STORM. 


A CRUISE IN THE FJORDS OF NORWAY. 


BY C. M. O'BRIEN. 


b HAT is true of the school-boy is even more true 
of the business or professional man: “ All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” All work 
and no rest leaves him in a few years unable to 
pursue his avocation. A summer holiday, where 

it is at all possible, is a recognized necessity in modern life. 
Some in holiday time hasten to the sea-side, and strolling on 
the beach, or perched on the summit of a cliff, breathe in the 
bracing air. Some explore the beauties of nature on their cycles, 
and not a few there are who seek renewed vigor in the land 
of Morpheus. As for myself, I delight in going as far from 
home as pessible—subject, of course, to the advice—well not 
of my physician, but of my banker. The Pyrenees and Mont 
Blanc, John O’Groat’s and Land’s End, the Giant’s Causeway 
and The Twelve Pins had I made acquaintance with already, so 
looking round me, and being determined to carry out my prin- 
ciple, I aimed at the North Cape to see the midnight sun. I 
was doomed to disappointment, however, as no “ conveyance” 
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went that way so late in the year, when I was free. I did what 
I considered the next best thing, however; I went for a cruise 
in the Fjords of Norway. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne was our starting place. About the beau- 
ties of that emporium of the North I shall say nothing except 
what a merchant friend recently remarked to a customer who 
entered to purchase some potatoes: “I won’t praise them; if 
you buy them, they will speak for themselves.” If you care to 
see Newcastle, it will speak for itself. Though it isn’t always 
“good for a man to be alone,” yet for a bachelor when travel- 
ling the possibility of disagreement with gentlemen, and the 
certainty of endless trouble about ladies’ baggage, make it de- 
sirable to travel alone; and you are sure to meet plenty of 
interesting travellers. Curiously enough, however, my first ac- 
quaintances on that trip were a youthful pair from the Emerald 
Isle who were happy, “though married ’’—indeed were ideals of 
happiness. Novices in travelling take as much baggage as they 
can; as they get experience they take as little as they can. 
As I awaited the tender that was to take us to our ship, which 
lay at Tynemouth, I noticed the amount of luggage that was 
appearing: huge hunchback trunks, portmanteaus, hold-alls by 
the score, and the thought flashed across my mind whether 
I was’bound for a short cruise to Norway, or going to winter 
on the “Fram” at the North Pole. However, the matter was 
easily solved a few days later, when I discovered that while a 
few “ philosophical” tourists, like myself, were content with a 
couple of suits, the gentlemen as a rule appeared in a different 
suit every day during the first week, and the ladies appeared 
in new costumes several times a day, for the whole fortnight; 
indeed, recognizing passengers for the first few days was out of 
the question. 

Pope knew man when he said, as a child he is “ pleased with 
a rattle, tickled with a straw: . . . scarfs, garters, gold, 
amuse his riper stage: . . . a little louder, but as empty 
quite.” 

There was considerable excitement when we got on board, 
as the passengers sought out their baggage, searched for their 
cabins, and made themselves acquainted with the topography 
of the boat. We were about two hundred aboard, all Britishers. 
When I got to my cabin—“ state-room” is the name given in 
the prospectus—I could not refrain from exclaiming, “ Well, 
this is a ce///” I had come to Norway to rid my lungs of the 
twelve months’ dust of a city, but, alas! to spend a fortnight 
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in a room not “big enough to swing a cat in” was a disap- 
pointment, and then to have to sleep on an “apology” for a 
bed! The first thought that struck me was to return home; 
but that was out of the question, as we were now well into the 
North Sea. I was leaving my “state-room” in high dudgeon 
when I met a gentleman just passing, and remarked to him, 
«“ Aren’t these cabins awful?” ‘ Well,” he said, “I have come 
off pretty well; where is yours?” “It’s just here,” I an- 
swered, and he stepped in to see it. “Oh!” he said, “ you 


‘* PANORAMA OF BEAUTIFUL SCENERY FILLS THE EYE.” 


have a capital cabin; you won’t get better in any ship; I have 
been on several. You will get accustomed to it, and you will 
like it.” He was right, for I did; I slept soundly every night 
on that “apology” for a bed, and woke every morning as fresh 
as a lark. 

Like the Bay of Biscay, the German Ocean has a boister- 
ous name; however, crossing and recrossing, we had no fault 
to find with it. Our first day on board happened to be Sun- 
day, and naturally a quiet day was spent. Next day there was 
little social intercourse, and had I not come across some good- 
humored passengers I should have got into the “blues.” Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention, however, and the following 
note appeared on the notice board at the entrance of the 
dining-saloon before dinner: ‘‘ Owing to the general hilarity of 
the passengers, and the anxiety of the Management to cater 
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for same, a dog-fight has been arranged in the Saloon at 9 
o’clock Pp. M.” The notice was read by all as they filed into 
dinner, and there was a general smile. The good humor thus 
begun continued during the rest of the cruise. Needless to say, 
an Irishman was at the bottom of this useful joke. We left Tyne- 
mouth on Saturday evening, and we were timed to be in sight 
of land on Monday morning. The bugle sounded on Monday 
morning at six bells, and soon after all were hurrying on deck 
expecting to get a view, as per programme, of the Norwegian 
hills. We were not disappointed; we were sailing up the 
beautiful Bukkenfjord. 

It was with no small emotion and delight that we gazed 
upon the scene before us. We had seen numerous beautiful 
photographs of Norwegian scenery in our guide-books and in 
the ship’s saloons, but they only gave the faintest idea of the 
reality. 

It would be impossible to describe this grand panorama of 
beautiful scenery. There was here a combination of the beauties 
of nature that one sees in various lands. As our ship steamed 
up the fjord, and wended its serpentine way, I was reminded 
of the south-eastern end of Lake Katrine. Further on, on 
either side, were the mountains, so precipitous that they re- 
minded one of the cliffs of Moher. The little red-painted 
hamlets at the water’s edge and on the side of the mountain 
where the slopes were not too steep, and the snow-capped sum- 
mits everywhere, brought to my mind Lake Lucerne and the 
Alps. 

The various tints of color on the mountains, as we pro- 
ceeded, could not fail to call to mind the beautiful tints that 
characterize the surroundings of the Lakes of Killarney. But 
one characteristic, which one does not meet elsewhere and 
which Norway exclusively possesses, is the countless magnificent 
cascades, formed not by streamlets but by mighty torrents 
which shoot down from the glaciers over precipices a thousand 
feet high. If what we saw on this our first morning was the 
only interesting item of Norwegian scenery that we were to be- 
hold, we would have returned home contented. But, happily, 
we were to enjoy during ten days a feast of equally beautiful 
scenery. After several hours’ journey up the fjord we landed 
at the little village of Sand. We were glad to havea couple of 
hours’ stroll on terra firma. Following the conscientious ob- 
ligations of tourists, we examined everything. The houses were 
small, and were entirely of wood, except the roofs, which were 
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of tiles, probably the better to resist the winter gales. Nearly 
all the exteriors were painted in gaudy colors, and the interiors 
were neatly kept. The villagers were fairly well dressed, and 








BERGEN IS THE WETTEST CITY IN THE WORLD. 


we were surprised to find that quite a number of them spoke 
English, 

Getting on board again, we sailed down the fjord, and new 
and beautiful views were again meeting our gaze. The sound 
of the bugle reminded us that we were not in fairyland, and 
that after feasting our eyes on the scenery for so long a time 
we ought now give the inner mana chance. During dinner 
there was a run—not on any particular dish exactly, because 
the catering was perfect—but on the adjectives of description : 
the scenery was “grand,” “beautiful,” “ magnificent,” “ gor- 
geous,” etc., the ladies keeping principally to their favorite ad- 
jective, “lovely.” 

An impromptu concert in the evening brought a most en- 
joyable day to a close. 

While we were dreaming of fjord and glaciers our good 
steam yacht was cleaving once more the German Ocean and 
hastening northward to enter at early morning the Hardanger 
Fjord. “God save the Queen,” played at eight o’clock next 
morning, fulfilled the double purpose of reminding us that we 
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weren't Norwegians and also that it would be desirable to get 
up for breakfast. Thus aroused, I remembered what time I went 
to bed, then applied the old rule—six hours for a man, seven 
for a woman, eight for a fool; I said I would risk being the 
last-mentioned during the trip. Rising at a reasonable hour, I 
perceived by the large number then at breakfast that I was 
not the only “fool” on board. When I got on deck we were 
sailing up the celebrated Hardanger Fjord. 

One gentleman had been on deck since six o’clock A. M., 
determined to get value for his money and, to use a passen- 
ger’s words, was “gulping down the scenery.” He was some- 
what disgusted when he discovered that the fjord was a hundred 
miles long. 

This fjord was similar to the last, but the scenery is so 
much beyond what one sees elsewhere that it does not be- 
come monotonous. 

We landed at Odde, and we had the greater part of the 
day at our disposal to visit the interior of the country. I had 
become very friendly with a certain Mr. B——, who had been in 
Norway before and whose charming manner and superior in- 
telligence made him a most delightful companion, and he in- 
vited me to accompany him to the Buer Glacier. 

He had seen it before, and said he considered it one of the 
best sights in Norway. When we got there I was not disap- 
pointed. As we had plenty of time at our disposal, and as our 
walking capacity was so restricted on board, we elected to walk 
to the glacier, though there was a question of six miles each 
way. The roads in Norway are very good. As one would ex- 
pect, they are circuitous and rise and fall in switch-back fashion, 
yet the surface is perfectly smooth, and either on foot or on 
car they are comfortable. At either side, at a short distance 
from the road, are situated the farm-houses. 

The farmers possess usually four or five cows, and while 
the little farm is producing hay and grain during the summer 
the cows are driven up to little verdant patches on the moun- 
tain side—Saeters—and kept there till the winter. Here they 
are attended to by some members of the family, and as ascent 
and descent is exceedingly difficult, the milk and butter is sent 
down from the saeter on a strong wire rope which extends 
from the saeter to the plain. 

After walking some three miles we came to a pretty lake 
nestling among the hills; we crossed over in a small boat and 
began our ascent to the glacier, some two and a half miles dis- 
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tant. Beside a hissing mountain torrent that issued from the 
glacier we wended our way, stumbling over large stones, climb- 
ing over slippery rocks, slipping on the wet pathway, and re- 
strained from turning back by the thought of refreshment at 
the hotel near the glacier. 

We were amply rewarded for our trouble. To stand at 
midday beside an ice-field some twenty miles long by fifteen 
wide, glittering like a silver sea in the autumn sun, is a sight 
never to be forgotten. We returned to our ship in. the eve- 
ning, and though wearied we were highly pleased with our 
day's outing. Neither Mr. B nor I heard the national 
anthem next morning. 

All having returned from their respective excursions, we 
steamed away late at evening and arrived next morning at 


Bergen. This city of thirty thousand inhabitants, the second 


largest in Norway, has the unenviable reputation of being the 
wettest city in the world. It is said that on an average five 








FISH-DRYING AMONG THE LappPs. 
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days out of seven are wet. The story is told of a Dutch 
yachtsman having sailed into Bergen one day and, finding the 
sun shining gloriously in the harbor, scudded away immedi- 
ately, thinking he must have been somewhere else. We spent 
two days there, and fortunately both were fine. I did not in- 
quire whether the five days previous had been wet. Bergen is 
a rather up-to-date city; it has electric trams, electric light, 
and is neatly kept. The public buildings are good and there 
are some very fine churches. There is a newly built magnifi- 
cent Lutheran cathedral, Gothic in style and situated on an 
eminence; and there is also a Roman Catholic church with a 
handsome spire. One of the greatest curiosities in the town 
is the fish-market, where the fish swimming about in the tanks 
are sold alive to customers. There was an exhibition held 
in one of the public gardens—principally a fishery exhibi- 
tion—but it was rather a poor affair. We steamed off from 
Bergen at evening, and, after doubling one of the Norwegian 
promontories during the night, we entered next morning, further 
northward, another fjord named the Sogne Fjord. 

The sun was shining brightly, the air was dry and bracing, 
the scenery was once more beautiful, and all the passengers— 
except a few disciples of Morpheus—were up betimes to see 
Nature in her picturesque Norwegian garb. We reached the 
little town of Gudvangen before noon, and the general plan 
was a drive to the summit of Mount Stalheim. The route 
was along one of Norway’s most beautiful valleys, named the 
Naerdal, or Narrow Valley. The ordinary vehicles of convey- 
ance are: the cariole, which takes only one person and the 
driver, and the stolkjaerre, which carries two and a driver. 
Just as we were landing I fell in with a good-humored Scotch- 
man, and we both selected a stolkjaerre and an English-speak 
ing “cocher” and set off for Stalheim. 

We jogged along, one among a procession of some twenty 
cars, noticing the neatly kept, painted farm-houses, the little 
patches of flourishing barley, and the new-mown hay, which 
gave a delightful aroma to the air; crossing and recrossing 
the torrent that swept the valley, observing on left, on right, 
the little saeters on the hill-sides, and whiling away the time 
with cross-examining our good-tempered driver on all possible 
Norwegian subjects. 

After two hours’ drive we came to the base of the Stalheim 
hill, and as it is too steep for carriages we had to walk, or 
rather to climb, to the top. 
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‘‘ BESIDE THE MOUNTAIN TORRENT THAT ISSUED FROM THE GLACIER.” 


The air was so dry and exhilarating that even the ladies 
walked to the summit. 

Here a good lunch awaited us at the hotel, and while we 
partook of the viands an orchestra, consisting of a violin and 
piano, discoursed interesting Norwegian airs. 

The view from the hotel down the Naerdal valley, the 
winding road appearing at intervals, the cataracts in scores 
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rushing down the mountains on both sides, the mountains them- 
selves all capped with snow, leave a lasting image on the mind. 
We returned to Gudvangen after a very pleasant day in the 
interior, and returning half-way the fjord, we spent the night 
at anchor at the very pretty village of Balholm. 

While at least many of us were as yet in dreamland our 
good steam yacht left the Sogne Fjord and started still north- 
ward. The next day’s journey was a very interesting one: 
under the guidance of an experienced Norwegian pilot we were 
steaming among islands at a short distance from the shore. 
The weather was fine, the air was clear and bracing, and the 
scenery was novel and interesting. 

The coast resembled that of the west coast of Scotland— 
rugged and wooded, but here, even in early autumn, it had a 
background of snow. We entered at evening the Nord Fjord. 
The sunset was the most beautiful that we had seen. The 
golden sun sank gradually behind the western mountains and 
gilded them with glittering gold. Orange-bordered mists ap- 
peared among the hills, and we moved along in a sea of fluc- 
tuating waves of gold with nothing to disturb the silent calm- 
ness except the thud of the machinery of our ship. 

The sun soon sank, however, and the most exquisite scene 
that we beheld in Norway had passed away for ever. The 
vanishing of such a sight leaves one wrapt in contemplation, 
and moments of irrepressible sadness follow. 

Soon, however, the Aurora Borealis appeared, making the 
night bright as day and filling the fjord with a flood. of light. 
To add to the effect our good captain, a genial Scotchman, 
sounded the fog-horn, which echoed and re-echoed several times 
and gradually died away among the hills. Then suddenly there 
were sent up a few rockets, which, falling into a spectrum of 
colors, made us think we were again in fairyland. We landed 
next morning at the village of Visness, and spent the day in 
strolling quietly into the interior and back. Returning to our 
yacht, we again set off northward towards the Sonnud Fjord, 
the most northern that we were to see. The scenery con- 
siderably differed from what we had seen heretofore. The 
arctic climate was becoming evident; snow was everywhere on 
the hills, mountain torrents were more numerous, vegetation 
was becoming limited, few birds could be seen, and _ sports- 
men could be heard on the summit of the mountains bear- 
shooting. 

At the head of the fjord was the village of Merok, and 
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from this we climbed a few miles up the mountain, turning 
back every now and again to behold the scenery. 

Towards evening we descended to our steamer, and, regret- 
ting that circumstances would not permit our going further 
north, we bade good-by 
to Norway and steamed 
away for Merry England. 


‘Ye mountains capped 
with silver snow, 
Where Thor presided 

long ago; 
Ye winding fjords that 
smile in blue, 
Cascades and rocks, 
farewell to you.” 


Soon the hills sank 
away in the distance, and 
as they disappeared we 
gave “a longing, linger- 
ing look behind.” 

The next two days, 
while crossing the North 
Sea, were given over to 
sports and amusements. 

As we sailed into Tynemouth the hunchbacked trunks again 
made their appearance, and the portmanteaus and holdalls, now 
filled with Norwegian curios, had assumed gigantic dimensions. 


NEw ROAD IN HARDANGER FJORD. 








THE PHILIPPINE. INSURRECTION, 


THE PHILIPPINE INSURRECTION, AND THE 
VOICE OF THE COURTS. 


BY E. B. BRIGGS, D.C.L. (Catholic University). 


® HATEVER may be the final verdict of the 

f American people upon the wisdom of the policy 

pursued by the government in regard to the 

“ acquisition of the Philippine Islands, they will 

never be justified in complaining of the silence 

of those opposing that policy. There has been a super- 
abundance of pessimistic eloquence poured forth in denuncia- 
tion of the alleged illegality of the acts of the executive, and 
if, as recently asserted by one of the orators at Chicago, “it 
is true that we went to war in 1861 to free the Negroes, and 
in 1899 to enslave the Philippines,” the republic is now 7” ar- 
ticulo mortis, for, if President Lincoln in accepting the gauge 


thrown down before him by the bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
did so to free the negroes, and not to maintain the integrity 
and sovereignty of the nation, his acts were unconstitutional, 
as much so as were the acts of President McKinley in striking 
back at the armed forces of Aguinaldo, after they had assaulted 
our lines at Manila. 


THE RIGHT AND DUTY OF THE PRESIDENT IN THE EMERGENCY 
WHICH CONFRONTED HIM. 


Prior to the battle of Manila Bay, the undisputed sover- 
eignty over the Philippine Islands, as recognized by every 
nation on earth, was vested in Spain. On February 4, 1899, 
the city and bay of Manila were in possession of thé forces of 
the United States, as a conquest effected in public war; and a 
proposed treaty of peace providing, among other things, for 
the cession to the United States of this sovereignty of Spain 
over those islands was pending for ratification in the Senate 
of the United States. That treaty was duly ratified, and Con- 
gress adjourned without making any provision for the govern- 
ment of the newly acquired territory. In international law, as 
well as in constitutional law, the effect of the ratification of 
the treaty was to make the Philippine Islands territory of the 
United States; and the treaty itself became “ the supreme law 
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of the land” (Const., Art. VI.) The Constitution, Art. II. Sec. 1, 
requires the President to take the following oath or affirma- 
tion: “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, and will, 
to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States”; and it further says of the 
President, Art. II. Sec. 3, “he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” In other words, the President is abso- 
lutely bound by his oath of office, and by the explicit language 
of the Constitution, to “take care” that this treaty, which 
vests the sovereignty over the Philippines in the United 
States, and which is “the supreme law of the land,” be 
“faithfully executed” throughout all the “land” over which 
floats our flag. To do less would constitute an executive viola- 
tion of the Constitution and the laws. This ought, of itself, to 
be a sufficient refutation of the charge that our President, the 
freely chosen of a free people, is violating the Constitution, and 
recklessly causing the slaughter of our brave and steadfast 
soldiers, in furtherance of an attempt to deprive a “ people”’ 
of the right of self-government. Something more than argu- 
ment, however, is needed, and the voice of potent authority is 
not lacking. The initiatory attack of the Tagalos and Chinese 
half-breeds, styling themselves “ Filipinos,’’ was made upon the 
American army on the night of February 4, 1899, while the 
peace treaty was still pending; and their armed resistance to 
the authority of the United States has been maintained since 
the ratification thereof, always with due and profound regard 
for the adage “He who fights and runs away may live to 
fight another day.”’ President Lincoln was confronted with an 
astonishingly similar condition of affairs in 1861, the “run 
away” part of the programme being conspicuously absent, 
however, and he, like President McKinley, promptly concluded 
that his duty was to “take care” that the “supreme law of 
the land” be “ faithfully executed,” without allowing the national 
sovereignty to be flouted, and the national flag to be insulted, 
while waiting for Congress to “declare war” against “insur- 
gents.” Precisely like President McKinley, he “struck back,” 
with all the national strength. In due course of time his acts 
were subjected to the judicial scrutiny of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; and the constitutional doctrines then 
laid down could not more completely cover the present emer- 
gency if the court had been gifted with prescience. 
VOL, LXIX.—35 
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AN APPOSITE UTTERANCE OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


In the collection of cases generally styled “The Prize 
Cases,” reported in 2 Black, page 665, the court says: “Asa 
civil war is never publicly proclaimed, co nomine against insur- 
gents, its actual existence is a fact in our domestic history 
which the court is bound to notice and to know. The true 
test of its existence, as found in the writings of the sages of 
the common law, may be thus summarily stated: ‘When the 
regular course of justice is interrupted by revolt, rebellion, or 
insurrection, so that the courts of justice cannot be kept open, 
civil war exists, and hostilities may be prosecuted on the same 
footing as if those opposing the government were foreign ene- 
mies invading the land.’ 

“ By the Constitution, Congress alone has the power to de- 
clare a national or foreign war. It cannot declare war against 
a State, or any number of States, by virtue of any clause of 
the Constitution. 

“The Constitution confers on the President the whole execu- 
tive power. He is bound to take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed. He is commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several 
States when called into the actual service of the United States. 
He has no power to initiate or declare a war either against a 
foreign nation or a domestic State. But by the acts of Con- 
gress of February 28, 1795, and 3d of March, 1807, he ts au- 
thorized to call out the militia and use the military and naval 
forces of the United States in case of invasion by foreign 
nations, and to suppress insurrection against the government of 
a State or of the United States. 

“If a war be made by invasion of a foreign nation, the 
President is not only authorized but bound to resist force by 
force. He does not initiate the war, but is bound to accept 
the challenge without waiting for any special legislative authority. 
And whether the hostile party be a foreign invader, or States 
organized in rebellion, it is none the less a war, although the 
declaration of it be unilateral.” . 

“The battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Paima had 
been fought before the passage of the act of Congress of May 
13, 1846, which recognized ‘a state of war as existing by the act 
of the Republic of Mexico.’ This act not only provided for the 
future prosecution of the war, but was itself a vindication and 
ratification of the act of the President in accepting the 
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challenge without a previous formal declaration of war by Con- 
cress. The greatest of civil wars was not gradually developed 
by popular commotion, tumultuous assemblies, or local unor- 
ganized insurrections. However long may have been its previous 
conception, it nevertheless sprung forth suddenly from the 
parent brain, a Minerva in the full panoply of war. The Presi- 
dent was bound to meet it in the shape it presented itself, 
without waiting for Congress to baptize tt with a name; and no 
name given to it by him or them could change the fact.” 
Thus does the Supreme Court dispose of the attacks upon 
the President for discharging his plain, manifest constitutional 
duty. In the war of 1861-65 the President was confronted with 
organized rebellion by States against the sovereignty of the 
Nation; and “was bound to meet it in the shape it presented 
itself, without waiting for Congress to baptize it with a name.” 
In the Philippine insurrection of 1899 the President was con- 
fronted with rebellion by local insurrection against the sov- 
ereignty of the nation; and “was bound to meet it in the 
shape it presented itself, without waiting for Congress to bap- 
tize it with a name”; and zs required to “take care” that the 


Treaty of Paris, which is now “the supreme law of the land,” 
be “ faithfully executed” in the Philippine Islands until such 
time as Congress, in the exercise of its plenary power “to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the United States,”’ 
shall determine upon the final disposition to be made of the 
islands and their inhabitants. 


ARE THE MALAY AND PAPUAN INHABITANTS OF THE PHILIPPINES 
A JURISTIC “ PEOPLE” OR SOCIETY? 


We hear much, nowadays, about our alleged abandonment 
of the principles enunciated in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; and with as much historical, philosophical, and legal 
truth as is contained in the assertion that our government went 
to war in 1861 “to free the negroes.” 

The framers of that immortal Declaration, statesmen, publi- 
cists, philosophers, and lawyers, in speaking of “a people,” and 
of all governments deriving their just powers from the “ con- 
sent of the governed,” were certainly not themselves so fantas- 
tically idiotic as to dream that their words would be taken to 
apply to individual men, or to heterogeneous masses of indivi- 
dual human beings, not constituting the moral entity known as 
social and civil society. Government, in the juristic sense of 
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the word, as contradistinguished from the family or even tribal 
meanings applied to it, presupposes the existence of organic 
social and civil society; in other words, a juristic organic “ peo- 
ple,” from the consent of which alone it can derive its just 
powers. 

Such a jural society or “people”’’ must, of plain philo- 
sophical necessity, and in the nature of things, contain five ele- 
ments, viz.: 

1. A multitude of people inhabiting definite territory. 

2. The possession by that multitude of substantial unity of 
social and civil end. 

3. The knowledge by that multitude of this unity of social 
and civil end. 

4. The desire of that multitude for the attainment of this 
social and civil end. 

5. The conscious conspiration of that multitude for the at- 
tainment of this social and civil end. 

No jural society, civil and politic, no jural “ people,” nation, 
or state ever has existed, or in the essence of things can exist, 
short of this analysis. Can it be pretended, in the face of his- 


tory, that such a moral entity exists organically among the 
“mass of Malay, Papuan, Chinese, and mongrel half-breed inhabi- 
tants of the Philippine Islands? 

It may be developed, yes. But until it is evolved there will 
be no society capable of giving the ‘consent of the governed” 
spoken of in the Declaration of Independence. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A CATHOLIC CRISIS IN 
ENGLAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


BY REV. C. A. WALWORTH. 


III. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ENGLISH HIERARCHY.—ITS EFFECT 
ON THE PROTESTANTS AT HANLEY AND UPTON. 


Me HE deliberations at Rome which resulted in the 
constitution of a new Hierarchy for England 
are understood to have occupied some five years. 
Of all this I knew nothing until its actual es- 

. ; tablishment. It was announced in all the 
churches of England as early as October 27, 1850, and a week 
earlier in the churches placed under the immediate jurisdiction 
of Dr. Wiseman himself, as Archbishop of Westminster, who re- 
ceived also the additional title of Cardinal. The announcement 
was first made public by the Cardinal himself, in a communi- 
cation to Dr. Whitty, Vicar-General of the London District. I 
was then attached to the Redemptorist house at Hanley, in 
Worcestershire. 

The letter is generally designated as the Pastoral, or letter 
from the Flaminian Gate. 

The establishment of a Catholic Hierarchy with local titles 
derived from English soil was, of course, a religious right. It 
belonged to freedom of worship. It was a surprise to most of 
us, but a joyous one. I confess, however, that I was not with- 
out much apprehension of the consequences. There was some- 
thing in the tone of the Pastoral which sounded like the flour- 
ish of trumpets, or the flaunting of a red flag before the eyes 
of a bull; and I felt sure it would be so received by a preju- 
diced Protestant population. 

The Anglican clergy, particularly the bishops, were by no 
means insensible to the social advantages which the state gave 
them in exchange for their religious dependence. Catholics, 
even, were not wanting to manifest their delight that not only 
our bishops would be put on an equality with Anglican pre- 
lates, but that the new cardinal would have a claim to social 
precedence. Catholics of a thoughtful temperament prophe- 
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sied that mischief would likely arise from this social relation, 
and regretted that the Cardinal in his Pastoral had not adopted 
a humbler and more spiritual tone in announcing this great 
event to the Faithful. 

Whatever causes may be assigned, the result of the estab- 
lishment of the new Hierarchy, when published, was a perfect 
storm of popular indignation. Protestant England was thor- 
oughly aroused. Bigotry, always ready, sounded all its trum- 
pets, and prejudice, always credulous, listened with all its ears. 
A Hierarchy for Catholics in England! What could that 
mean but a religious invasion, a papal aggression. Meetings 
were speedily summoned in town and country, in large halls 
and in the open air. It seemed as if the riots aroused by Lord 
George Gordon, not long before, were on the eve of being re- 
vived. Things did not really come to so violent a pass, but mobs 
were not infrequent. We had one at Upton-on-Severn, only four 
miles south of Hanley, the charge of which station had been 
committed to me. We had a very pretty little chapel there, 
recently completed, where I preached on Sundays and visited 
catechumens two or three times a week. This mob did me the 
honor of escorting me out of the town, carrying behind me an 
effigy intended to resemble the Pope, but they did not inter- 
fere with our services in the chapel, or with the little pony and 
wagon which had brought me from Hanley. After I had driven 
home they carried the “Holy Father” across the Severn, well 
tarred, and burned him there. 

Outside of England, and among Catholics, I have always 
found the idea prevailing that the establishment of the new 
Hierarchy in England was simply a grand step forward on the 
part of Catholics and an unmixed blessing. It is well enough 
understood that it was received by the Protestants of England 
with a very general feeling of indignation. This was to be ex- 
pected as a matter of course. But this indignant feeling is 
supposed to have died away after a few weeks, with little 
damage done to Catholic interests. It gave rise to the “ Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Bill,” so called, which made it a penalty for 
any Catholic nominee to a bishopric, or archbishopric, or dean- 
ery in England or Ireland, to assume the title. The penalty 
affixed amounted to a hundred pounds for each offence. This 
law, however, has never since been enforced; it remained a 
dead-letter for twenty years, when it was quietly repealed by 
Mr. Gladstone. 

The belief prevails generally, at least in America, that the 
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Catholic faith in the United Kingdom has never received any 
serious damage from the introduction of the Hierarchy. That 
the Catholic cause has benefited largely by this wise and grand 
step is unquestionable. It would, however, be a strange forget- 
fulness on the part of any one who lived in England at the 
time to say that no harm was done, not even a temporary 
damage. To feel hunted in a country on account of one’s re- 
ligious belief is a painful thing. To be avoided by friends who 
showed themselves kindly in the past is also painful. To be 
met or followed by scowls is often profitable to the soul, but 
all who have hearts must needs feel it. The storm which 
burst over our heads in Great Britain in 1850, at the opening 
of its autumn, brought with it a more serious damage than all 
this. It stopped a vast number of conversions to the true 
church. These conversions were taking place like a tide. I 
myself had a constant class of catechumens, varying from 
half a dozen to a dozen. Some of these I gathered together 
at Upton-on-Severn. Some of them resorted to me at our 
house in Hanley, and some of them I visited at their own 
homes in cottages and farm-houses. The same work was going 
on in country places throughout the breadth of the land. 
Where Newman, Faber, Petcherine, and other notable converts 
preached or lectured in large cities, or country districts, crowds 
of the higher and more educated classes gathered to listen, and 
were either then and there taken into the church, or received 
impressions which led to conversion later. Was it no serious 
damage to check and almost stop such a tide of conversions? 
In point of fact this work will always continue to some degree, 
but at the time of which we speak the flow of souls to Catho- 
lic unity was like a flood-tide; and that tide was suddenly 
checked. A terror was spread through the land which reached 
down to every hamlet and family. The movements of the 
Catholic clergy were closely watched. The movements of Pro- 
testants suspected of any leaning Romeward were carefully 
observed and made the subject of talk, and a universal espion- 
age thus established, which amounted to a social persecution 
and often to actual violence. In one case a married woman, 
who was accustomed to come to me a long distance for in- 
struction in the catechism, told me that her husband made a 
point to beat her whenever he heard of these visits. The dis- 
tance she came was so great that he generally heard of it. I 
went on purpose to meet him at the house of her parents on 
a day when I knew he would be there. He was there. She 
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and her parents were there also, and all in the same room. Her 
parents were alarmed at my visit, but greeted me civilly. She 
trembled with fear. He sat by himself, close to the fire, with his 
back to the rest of us, and never turned his head. After greet- 
ing the others, I went up to him and offered my hand. He would 
not take it, nor answer any of my questions. I said to him: 

“T have come on purpose to speak to you, and meet you, 
and hear from you.” 

Then I reasoned with him very gently upon his behavior 
towards his wife, until at last he spoke. 

“What can I do?” said he; “for my part I don’t care 
whether she is a Catholic or not, but the parson does. We are 
living on church.land, in one of his houses. He has threatened 
to turn me out unless I keep her away from the Catholics. I 
told him that I had done my best, but could not keep her 
away from the Catholics, and I could not help it. ‘You could 
help it,’ said he, ‘if you cared to; and I shall see that you do.’ 
I said to him: ‘What more do you expect meto do? I have 
scolded her, and swore at her, and beat her, and picked at her. 
Do you want me to kill her?’”’ 

I continued to reason with him, but with all gentleness, for 
I felt that both he and his wife were living under the domina- 
tion of a reign of terror, and were both worthy of pity. The 
persecution of the husband ceased from that time. I never 
heard that the threatened ejectment took place. My impression 
is, that my interference was sufficiently public to have had 
something to do with the protection of both man and wife. 

The excess of terror excited among the people, especially 
the more ignorant and credulous, at this critical period had 
sometimes a ridiculous aspect. A very respectable widow wo- 
man in the neighborhood of Hanley was told that the Catholics 
were not only determined to take possession of England and 
introduce Popery, but that the next step would be to kill all 
the Protestants. She finally not only yielded to the general 
clamor, by allowing herself to be silenced, but actually believed 
it. The determination to which she came was that it would be 
wiser to join the victorious Romans at once, rather than wait 
to be killed. She therefore sent for the priest to come to 
her house, for she was an invalid. He came accordingly. 
$he asked to be received into the church, and gave for 
her reason that she did not wish to be killed. Of course 
she was helped to better motives before her request was 
complied with, but she did become a Catholic and a good one. 
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This incident I mention in the briefest way, and only to 
show how suddenly religious excitement and bigotry may work 
its way in alarming right-meaning people, until fear reaches a 
state of perfect terror. 

Storms soon pass over, but they always produce some mis- 
chief. These mischiefs are sometimes very damaging, and the 
damages are sure to remain after the storm is ended. Much 
harvesting may be prevented. The laborers most interested in 
the work of harvesting will, of course, feel this the most and 
remember the damage done longest. Their disappointment 
makes a part of true history, and the annals of history should 
not forget that part. 

If any blame in all this is justly attributable to Cardinal 
Wiseman, no one can deny that he made up for it promptly 
and manfully. He roused all his energies to meet the emer- 
gency, like a giant awaking from a dream. He shifted no re- 
sponsibilities from his own shoulders to others. Every Catho- 
lic was made to feel that his hand was the one at the helm 
and that Peter’s Ship would ride the waves in safety. 

I never kept any records of-these transactions in England, 
although living there during the height of the storm and ex- 
pecting to die there. Many important dates form no part of 
my memories. The same may be said of various documentary 
monuments belonging to the crisis. One document I remem- 
ber very distinctly. This was a petition, or remonstrance, put 
forth by the Cardinal-Archbishop against the proposed “ Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill.”’ This remonstrance was circulated through 
all our Catholic parishes to be read in church and receive 
Catholic signatures. This duty was assigned to me for the 
church at Hanley. After reading the remonstrance and the 
letter of directions which accompanied it, I stationed myself at 
the porch of the church, with pen, ink, and paper lying upon 
a table by which every one must pass, and there received the 
names. We were directed to give a prominent place in the 
petition to Catholics of rank or special note. This included 
not only the name of Squire Hornyhold, a great land-holder 
in the township and nearly allied to the Talbots of Alton 
Towers, but a number of noble names who were often seen 
worshipping in our chapel, especially visitors at Malvern 
Abbey and Little Malvern Springs, villages which lay on the 
eastern slope of the Malvern Hills and adjoining our township 
on the west. 

It was, of course, important that these names of the gentry 
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should be found on the petition and be brought to the notice of 
the Queen and her Parliament, who would be more impressed at 
the sight than I was. Yet even I received a surprise when a deli- 
cate hand took the pen from me and left on the paper only a 
single word. The word was “ Kenmare.” I saw that such a 
name would go to the government with emphasis. I felt the 
emphasis myself, but differently. To the government it would 
stand forth as a present important fact. To an American 
mind like mine it looked backward, and was history. My own 
imagination during that eventful morning was more impressed 
by a different picture, which was not by any means a castle 
in the air. I saw the whole of Catholic England engaged in 
writing a letter of remonstrance. It was the whole body of 
loyal Catholics in England sitting, as it were, at one table 
writing to their Queen and asking to be protected in their 
right to worship God according to their conscience. It was 
something still more than this. It was the same body of Eng- 
lish subjects loyal also to purely spiritual power, the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ on earth, protesting in his name and in their own, 
protesting against a threatened injustice, an injustice which, if 
carried out, would not only be a wrong, but become a re- 
ligious persecution. 

There was a certain glow of earnestness and _ self-conscious- 
ness pervading the whole crowd of signers, which I could feel 
at the time and consequently remember well now. Catholic 
England stood ranged under its two sovereigns, spiritual and 
temporal, and every mind and every heart was made to feel 
the distinction most distinctly. Out of this, necessarily, grew 
a great confidence in the leadership of that master mind at 
whose bidding they affixed their signatures. I stood at only 
one church doorway, but I seemed to be present at a great 
many more. 


IV. 


THE GREAT APOSTLE OF PROTESTANT CONVERSION TO THE TRUE 
CHURCH.—DISTINCTIVE TRAITS OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


It is now our time to pass from the consideration of the 
great scholar, divine, church dignitary and leader, Nicholas 
Wiseman, to the portraiture of another mind, equally intellec- 
tual, equally noble, and far more spiritual. The Catholic his- 
tory of our day will have its apostle. Canonized or uncanon- 
ized, a form will tower above all others as the apostle of this 
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century! The church of our day has, as she always has had, 
her hidden souls, her secluded flowers of sanctity, with a 
beauty only partially revealed, or only locally recognized, be- 
cause cloistered by vows or screened by humanity. She has, also, 
her canonized saints, brought to the church’s special notice by a 
miraculous hand from heaven, or by such a testimony of heroic 
virtues as human reason cannot reasonably resist. But when we 
name a child of the church as an apostle, we mean something 
more than all this. Some of these holy spirits may be made 
known to the wide world only after their death. The church, for 
instance, has a paleontology of her own. A little slab of marble 
or other stone, with perhaps only a name with one word, perhaps 
one or two figures to mark the years of life, perhaps some- 
times a palm-branch cut on the stone; if not that, a vial con- 
taining blood like a fossil shell or fern, is enough to make a 
revelation so far as it goes. But it does not go very far. It 
does not make a portraiture. It brings before us the name of 
some Christian who lived, had his time of probation, and we 
are able to classify him as a martyr. But we have little to 
distinguish him from many others of the same class. He must 
have had, in his day, a personality of his own, in many re- 
spects quite different from any one else. But this personality, 
this individuality, is not known to us. The church may have 
proofs enough to canonize him, and by this we know that 
heaven holds his spirit; and if we feel prompted to erect a 
shrine to his memory, we have the church’s guarantee and feel 
safe in doing it. 

When we name John Henry Newman the individual man 
stands out before us, not endotsed as yet by any seal or sig- 
nature of the church. We have the man, however, in full form 
and color. He is not a mere fact in history. He belongs to 
biography. His home was in England, but he has written the 
facts of his life on a record which the wide world holds in its 
possession, and will not lose. We know him as a deeply 
spiritual man, a holy man. To England, an apostle; to Chris- 
tianity, a great light. But even in his great character as an 
apostle there is a wonderful peculiarity which attaches to him, 
which makes him out as something distinct from all other 
apostolic men of this age or of any other. Newman’s pecu- 
liar vocation and life-work was to bring Protestants, especially 
English Protestants, back to the ancient and only fold of 
Christ. 

Of course, like all other men, he had to look after his own 
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salvation. But we are speaking of him as a workman in the 
vineyard of Christ. He had a special call from Heaven which 
was peculiarly his own. He could not have recognized this 
call in his early years. He grew up to it by a slow conscious. 
ness. As he himself expressed it before his conversion, he was 
only conscious that a “kindly light’ was leading him, but 
whither he could not say. His way was dark, and patiently 
and submissively he uttered his memorable prayer, “One step 
enough for me.” 

His own conversion came at last. He stood in the sanc- 
tuary of the Holy Church, a Catholic. He was one of a body 
of men, constituting a visible society, a definite and corporate 
Christian union, to which no beginning can be assigned later 
than the beginning of Christianity. What was his vocation to 
be henceforth? Myriads of disciples looked after him with 
longing and loving eyes who hesitated to follow his example, 
though they belonged to a wide and strong current which was 
flowing Romeward. These circumstances are evident marks of 
the Divine Will. God has opened to him a field of action, 
and in that field his life-work lies. His vocation is manifestly 
to lead his old companions and followers back to that fold 
where his own heart had found rest. This was Dr. Newman’s 
own deep conviction. It lay at the very centre of his soul. 
No man can understand Dr. Newman who fails to comprehend 
these signs of his apostleship, or loses sight of them. By this 
light we must read his true character. In this light his motives 
stand revealed. If some Catholics, who should have known 
him better, misconstrued him and opposed him by this light, 
we can sympathize with his disappointments and sorrows. 

Who can forget the cry that came forth from Dr. Newman’s 
heart when it became manifest that Pope Pius IX., and the 
majority of the bishops who composed the Vatican Council, 
were determined to press forward to a formal definition the 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility! He himself was ready to re- 
ceive it, but how would it tell upon the prospects of the true 
Faith among Anglicans? “It will put the conversion of Eng- 
land back full fifty years!’ These words came forth to the 
world like the wail of a broken heart. 

In like manner all Newman’s triumphs and hours of purest 
joy grew out of this peculiar devotion of his to that one same 
cause of England’s conversion. 

In the winter of 1879 Newman was appointed Cardinal by 
Leo XIII. This was a triumph in the great cause of Eng- 
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land’s conversion. It was a seal of approbation upon Newman’s 
life-ework. He felt this in the very depths of his soul, He 
made no pretence of concealing his joy. To his own brethren 
of the Oratory he said: ‘*The cloud is lifted from me for 
ever.” (See Ullathorne’s letter to Manning of March 4, 1879; 
Purcell’s Life of Manning, vol ii. p. 567.) As soon as able, he 
hastened to Rome to express his gratitude to the Vicar of 
Christ. The manner in which this was done was a subject of 
merriment to his companions of the Oratory. I cannot refrain 
from giving a brief account of it, received from one of these. 

On arriving at the Holy City, without a dream of using 
any formality, he hastened to the Vatican. He sent no an- 
nouncement of his arrival beforehand, took no means to arrange 
for an interview, but simply dropped in. The Pope, who had 
served in the time of his predecessor as camerlengo, was per- 
fectly capable of appreciating the joke, but received the new 
Cardinal in the same spirit of simplicity. In this way, some- 
times, “nice customs curtsy to great kings.” An illustrious 
Pontiff of the church was closeted with England’s great apos- 
tle, and both were joyful. Was anything else needful to that 
meeting ? 

It ought not to be a surprise to any one interested in John 
Henry Newman to find that he encountered in his life-time 
great adversities, as well as periods of prosperity; that he had 
times of bitter grief, as well as hours of joy. Such is the lot 
of all men. But can it be that such a man had enemies? Can 
it be even that it was his lot to find adversaries in the very 
circle of his seeming friends, amongst men engaged with him 
in a common cause, and that cause religion? Can it be that 
he was assailed, accused, or misrepresented by brethren, har- 
bored, like himself, in the very bosom of the church? Yet so 
it was. Newman’s position was made more painful by a peculiar 
embarrassment which rendered it difficult for him to speak his 
mind plainly, while at the same time circumstances would not 
allow him to maintain a complete reserve. In other words, 
he mistrusted some with whom he had to deal constantly, and 
with whom he would be supposed, naturally, to mingle on 
terms of friendship. The reader will easily conjecture what I 
mean by perusing the following extract from a letter dated 
August 10, 1867: 


“MY DEAR 
“You are quite right in thinking that the feeling of which, 
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alas! I cannot rid myself in my secret heart, . . . has 
nothing to do with the circumstance that you may be taking 
a line in ecclesiastical matters which does not approve itself to 
my judgment. 

“Certainly not; but you must kindly bear with me, though 
I seem rude to you, when I give you the real interpretation 
of it. I say. frankly then, and as a duty of friendship, that it 
is a distressing mistrust, which now for four years past I have 
been unable in prudence to dismiss from my mind, and which 
is but my own share of a general feeling (though men are slow 
to express it, especially to your immediate friends), that you 
are difficult to understand. I wish I could get myself to be. 
lieve that the fault was my own, and that your words, your 
bearing, and your implications ought, though they have not, 
served to prepare me for your acts. 

“No explanations offered by you at present in such a 
meeting [a meeting proposed by the other party] could go to 
the root of the difficulty, as I have suggested it. 

“It is only as time goes on that new deeds can reverse the 
old. There is no short cut to a restoration of confidence when 
confidence has been seriously damaged. 

“Yours affectionately, 


“ JOHN H. NEWMAN.” 


Enough; we care to go no further on this line. The very 
subject is fraught with delicacies and difficulties before which 
the writer feels forced to pause. Newman’s sky was overhung 
with clouds like those enumerated above. Such clouds at 
times breed tempests in the soul. Souls that are gentle and 
loving are made to suffer acutely in rough weather of this 
kind. Souls that are full of apostolic zeal have more to bear 
than belongs to ordinary nature. They are impeded in the 
labor they love most, in the work they are doing for God. 
Their pains are something supernatural. They are wearing a 
crown of thorns. Only saints can appreciate the trials they 
suffer. Such was the life of John Henry Newman. Such trials, 
of course, have their alleviations. Religious England loved 
John Henry Newman. There is something historically wonder- 
ful in the love which clustered around his secluded but never 
lonely life. There was no solitude possible to him where the 
alleviations of sympathy could not reach him. His actual dis- 
ciples were many, and they, of course, understood him best. 
But behind them stood an admiring and loving multitude of 
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English hearts to whom he was a magnet. Of course he had 
good reason to know this well, and it filled his life with alle- 
viations. 

John Henry Newman was not destined to be a Savonarola. 
It was not the will of God to leave him without a grave, or 
cover his life with a silence. On the contrary, there came a 
sunlight to his old age. It came from an unexpected quarter, 
and never left him thereafter. The eyes of Leo XIII. fixed 
themselves most benignantly upon him, and set a seal upon 
him and upon the fruit of his labors. This enabled him to 
utter those memorable words which time cannot erase: ‘“ The 
cloud is lifted from me for ever.” 

For ever is a far-reaching word. In the most limited mean- 
ing which Newman could intend by it, it was sufficient to cover 
the rest of his life in this world. We know that, in fact, eleven 
years and more of life were still reserved for him. His nomi- 
nation to the cardinalate took place early in the year 1879; 
his death was in 1890, and at a later season of the year. This 
was the cloudless period of Newman’s life. Views and opinions 
of his were sometimes controverted and not by unfriendly 
hands. He could meet such assailants with a manly serenity 
and yet not feel that his sky was overclouded. We may, there- 
fore, look upon the latter years of Newman’s life as years of 
a joyous tranquillity. Bodily infirmity and the ordinary trials 
of life could not take away the peace of such a soul as his. 

The last words of Newman when dying must be interpreted 
with a reference to that joyous expression of deliverance from 
sorrow with which he hailed the sunlight which Leo XIII. had 
cast upon his soul eleven years before. He was speaking to 
the questioning eye of the companions of his cloister. He was 
speaking to them and to a host of loving countrymen behind 
them. Perhaps—and it is sweet to think so,—perhaps he had 
also in his thought some of us, disciples and lovers, whose 
home is in America. Let not your hearts be troubled about 
the future, he intended to say. He said: “All is light! The 
hostilities that once threatened to bar out this dear old land 
against conversion have been silenced. Whatever struggles 
may still come to our cause, the cloud is lifted from England, 
and lifted for ever. I leave the world now with this sunlight 
in my soul.” 











DISCIPLINE, 





A block of marble causht the slance 
Of Buonarotti’s eves, 

Which brishtened in their solemn deeps, 
Like meteor-lishted skies. 


And one who stood beside bim listened, 
Smiling as be beard; 

For, “I will make an ansel of it!”’ 
Was the sculptor’s word. 


And soon maliet and chisel sharp 
Che stubborn block assailed, 

And blow by blow, and pans by pans, 
Che prisoner unveiled. 


A brow was lifted, bish and pure; 
Che wak’ning eyes outshone ; 
And as the master sharply wrousbt, 

A smile broke throush the stone ! 


Beneath the chisel’s edse, the bair 
Escaped in floating rings ; 

And, plume by plume, was slowly freed 
Che sweep of balf-Turled wings. 


Che stately bust and sraceful limbs 
Cheir marble fetters shed, 

And where the shapeless block bad been, 
An ansel stood instead ! 


O blows that smite! O burts that pierce 
Chis sbrinkins beart of mince! 

What are ve but the Master’s tools 
Forming a work divine? 


O hope that crumbles to my feet! 
O joy that mocks, and flies! 
What are ve but the closs that bind 

Inv spirit from the skies? 


Sculptor of souls! I liff fo thee 
Encumbered beart and bands: 

Spare not the chisel! set me free, 
However dear the bands. 


bow biest, if all these seeming ills 
Which draw my thousbts to thee 

Should only prove that thou wilt make 

An ansel out of me! 























ALL lovers of honest literary workmanship must 
join all lovers of scholarly hagiography in rejoic- 
ing at the testimonial of public appreciation that 
is represented by the demand for a third edition 
of Mother Francis Raphael Drane’s St. Catherine 
of Sienna. Aside from the fact that the present edition is 
in several respects more acceptable to eye and hand than 
the first, little new can be said of the work, since it has 
already received world-wide recognition and commendation. 
The gifted English convert who became prioress of St. Cather- 
ine’s at Stone is an easy rival for the honors sought by M. 
Joly and his confréres in their laudable attempt to reform the 
methods traditionally employed in writing the lives of saints. 
We know from Mother Raphael’s Memoirs the indefatigable 
scholarship expended upon the collation and verification of 
sources of information. The book under discussion bears abund- 
ant evidence of this; and it does, moreover, what no writing 
about it can do: it convinces the reader of the amenability of 
strict scientific truthfulness to the charms and graces of elegant 
literature. S?¢. Catherine deserves wide and enthusiastic patron- 
age as a model of saintly biography. Adherence to this 
model and improvement upon it is an indispensable ally to 
the great Apostolic movement which is to make the English- 
speaking world Catholic. And a Catholicity nourished by 
books such as this must inevitably be a strong, vigorous, self- 
reliant Catholicity, blithely conscious of its superiority to the 
best that hedonistic culture can produce. 

But is the manner of Mother Francis Raphael’s work alone 
to be commended as the reason for a third edition? Hardly. 
The most gratifying feature of this bit of news from the book 
market is the reflection that the Virgin of Sienna, the Mystic 
Spouse of Christ, the frail incarnation of supernatural power 
who wrought marvels in the social and ecclesiastical politics of 
VOL, LX1X,—36 
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the thirteenth century, finds a cordial, world-wide welcome at 
the dawn of the twentieth. It may seem an insignificant de- 
tail, that in an hour when the world is deluged with books 
there should be a demand for three thousand copies of the 
life of St. Catherine of Sienna. But to the thinking mind the 
very environment makes this detail all the more significant. 

The sum of St. Catherine’s perfection was fidelity to the 
person of Christ, his humanity and his divinity. In the mys- 
teries of his communications with her we find the dawn of de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart. And thus she at once becomes 
in our eyes very close to the spirit of the twentieth century, 
whose jubilee is proclaimed by a Pope after St. Catherine’s 
ideal, in terms that epitomize the characteristic devotion of 
our age. St. Catherine received the stigmata, and thus she is 
united to the mystery of Calvary, becoming a comrade of the 
holy women on whose hearts the vision of Christ’s wounds 
was imprinted during the long hours of His Agony. St. 
Catherine, therefore, like every close imitator of Christ, is a 
link between the present and the beginning of Christianity ; 
and thus the popularity of her biography among us is another 
reminder of the marvellous similarity that grows from day to 
day between our imperial times and the majestic Roman peace 
of Augustus; times of peace without and of anguish within; 
times of solid governments and of despairing hearts; times 
of civil liberty and of private tyranny; times of public en- 
lightenment and of souls in darkness, where there is weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth. Oh, may St. Catherine 
pray for our age, and leaven it with the virile power of her 
unflinching sanctity! 


The date of a State’s admission to the Union, or the fami- 
liarity of its colonial history, does not fix the value of its 
contribution to our national life, nor must our country’s ideals 
be framed upon the virtues, however admirable, of any one 
section of the community. From the pen of an author whose 
name is a guarantee of excellence comes a fascinating little 
volume called Stories of the Old Bay State.* It is professedly 
written to foster a broad national spirit rather than simply to 
gratify State pride, but unconsciously and quite pardonably it 
arrogates to the influence of Massachusetts all the virtues in 
the American character. Underlying the ever-entertaining ac- 


* Stories of the Old Bay State. By Elbridge S. Brooks. New York: American Book 
Company. 
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counts of Pilgrim adventure, colonial struggle, and State grandeur 
lurks the insular illusion of the superiority of New England’s 
remote ancestors to the rest of God’s creation. ‘ John Win- 
throp was one of the noblest of men and of Englishmen,” and 
we smile indulgently at the order of classification as we turn 
the page. Yet we must envy the Massachusetts boy this in- 
spiring and character-forming tale of his State’s glories and his 
fellow-townsmen’s heroic deeds, and at first reading we all. wish 
our birthplace had been near Captain Welch’s great wooden 
codfish. Let Americans, old and young, admire in these stories 
the excellence of New England’s contribution to American 
character, and let us hope that authors as entertaining and as 
earnest as Mr. Brooks will rival his new book with similar de- 
scriptions of New York’s Dutch substantiality and domestic 
virtues; Maryland’s initiation of religious liberty; the South’s 
chivalrous regard for woman, and the romance of the ancient 
Spanish-American missions planted from Florida to California; 
the West’s broad tolerance bred of race-fusion, and the Middle 
States’ unquestioning patriotism and support of national policy 
in the past and in the present. The old Bay State, with all 
her claims upon our admiration, will yet find in her sister com- 
munities types of American nobility as grand as the heroes of 
Massachusetts for her boys and girls to imitate. 


A new edition of a poet* fifteen hundred years old, 
brought out not by an antiquarian enthusiasm but by a dis- 
cerning love of true poetry, is a laurel that few brows have 
won. Prudentius is a Spanish poet of the fourth century, 
who throughout the middle ages was more widely known 
among the people than any other writer. The Venerable 
Bede declared him the noblest scholar of Spain, and we 
learn from Milman that only the Bible appears with more 
glosses in High German. His writings were used as a book 
of popular instruction, and undoubtedly make up in devotion 
for what they lack in directness. The translation before us, 
which covers only a fraction of the Latin, shows a painstaking 
desire to set forth the beauties of the original, though the 
translator does not hesitate to improve upon his subject occa- 
sionally,—as where one’s last day of life, diem vicinum senio, 
is rendered as that day, the kinsman of old age. But we cannot 
admire changes that only serve to introduce bald lines, as in 
the following rendition : 


.* Songs from Prudentius. By Ernest Gilliat Smith. New York: John Lane. 
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Quidnam sibi saxa cavata, 
Quid pulchra volunt monumenta? 


“And what is the tale which they tell us, 
These monuments, graved in white marble?” 


However, aside from all blemishes, this honest effort to 
make Prudentius better known among us deserves our grati- 
tude, and the beautiful sincerity and devotion of the old poet, 
who dedicated his mature years to atone for the dissipations 
of his youth, persuades us that he must have found favor in 
Heaven by these admirable efforts. We must regret that the 
Latin was not placed side by side with the English version. 


Sound Catholic fiction written particularly for boys is a 
modern want occasioned indirectly by rank sensationalism in 
popular reading matter. There was a time, before the present 
flood of cheap story-telling, when youngsters who found any 
pleasure in reading were satisfied with Scott, and excitement 
found its acme in the Arabian Nights or Baron Munchausen. 
The catechism and Rodinson Crusoe stood for church and state 
respectively, and in every story hero and villain could be de- 
pended upon to remain true to their réles. Then came un- 
scrupulous business enterprise with its wild tales of unbridled 
adventure. Dime-novel methods of arousing interest overran 
literature for the young. Lawlessness and~ escapades did duty 
as romantic exploits, recklessness became courage, impudence 
was honored as independence, bragging and bullying paraded 
as manly self-reliance. To offset this pagan attack upon 
youthful ideals stories and story-papers for children made their 
appearance wherein exciting incidents were freely employed to 
recommend a narrative of moral, or at least not immoral, ten- 
dency. These laudable efforts to provide good reading were 
in large part put forth by non-Catholics, and in many instances 
have nobly succeeded. But just as a Catholic parent would 
prefer good Catholic children to good Protestants for his boy’s 
companions, so a book presenting Catholic ideals with all the 
natural attractions we have admired in upright Protestants will 
best commend itself as a formative influence when choice is to 
be made among paper-clad intimates. The College Boy,* by 
Anthony Yorke, pictures an inspiring example of manliness 
and conscientiousness that every young American should ad- 
mire. The experiences of a New York lad who leaves home 


* The College Boy. By Anthony Yorke. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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to attend a neighboring Catholic college, and the ordeals and 
adventures with which his career there is varied, afford laugh- 
able incidents in abundance and a sustained interest that cannot 
fail to demand a companion volume from the same pen. An 
exciting kidnapping and a rescue by a detective, a fire, a foot- 
ball game, and a thrilling struggle upon the base-ball diamond 
will make the book a long-remembered pleasure, and its moral 
influence, in spite of the slang that mars it, is just what a 
good Catholic father should wish to exert. 


Hand-in-hand with the world’s dawning conviction of the 
impossibility of morality without religion, artists are learning 
that true esthetics must be founded in sound ethics. For in 
the field of esthetics, as in the broad realm of morality, tem- 
perance and order are essential to the best work. Every liter- 
ary worker hopes to become a classic as defined by Brunetiére: 
“A classic is a classic because in his work all the faculties 
find their legitimate function—without imagination overstepping 
reason, without logic impeding the flight of imagination, with- 
out sentiment encroaching on the rights of good sense, without 
good sense chilling the warmth of sentiment, without the 
matter allowing itself to be despoiled of the persuasive au- 
thority it should borrow from the charm of form, and without 
the form ever usurping an interest which should belong only 
to the matter.” And if, as we know, a man writes himself 
into his book, it is easy to value a sane, well-ordered life 
among the forces of literature. Such a life,speaks to us from 
the pages of Brother Azarias,* and illustrates the poise of the 
true artist. To the young man inspired with the ambition of 
attaining greatness in the world of letters no work can be 
more heartily recommended than his Philosophy of Literature, 
and we trust that the new edition just published will be ac- 
corded the appreciation it deserves. 


A collection of English fiction attacking the church and her 
representatives, with mild comments by that zealous foe of 
bigotry, Mr. James Britten, of the English Catholic Truth 
Society, has appeared in a second edition.t Mr. Britten’s aim, 
as he tells us, has been to arouse among Catholics a sense of 
pity for the Protestant misconception of Catholic faith and 


* An Essay Contributing to a Philosophy of Literature. By ®rother Azarias. Seventh 
edition. Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. 
+ Protestant Fiction. By James Britten, K.S.G. London: Catholic Truth Soclety. 
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practice exemplified in his selections. To characterize these 
tales as very stupid mendacity might reflect upon the wisdom 
of according them any notice, but when we learn that one 
quite. commonplace tale reached an edition of one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand copies, we may appreciate England’s 
urgent need of the little work under review. 


o> 
I.—NATURAL LAW AND LEGAL PRACTICE.* 


This work consists of lectures delivered at the Law School 
of Georgetown University. Father Holaind is professor of 
ethics and sociology at Woodstock College, he is lecturer on 
Natural and Canon Law at Georgetown University, and from 
these distinctions in the great teaching body to which he be- 
longs we are prepared for a treatise of no ordinary excellence. 
Upon the whole this expectation is gratified; but there are 
some matters to which we desire to call attention, as we are of 
opinion that in his treatment of these the learned writer re- 
quires correction. For instance, he seems to think that equity 
law is in its formal character the application of natural law to 
the purpose of supplying or remedying the defects of the 
statute law. The eminently scientific system which has grown 
up in England, and which is known as the equity jurisprudence 
of that country, is very far from any such discretional exercise 
of judicial knowledge or judicial impulsiveness. In the wide 
range of subtle and complicated decisions dealing with the law 
of trusts we find that the principles which underlie every 
judgment are few, and fixed; and are easily understood when 
separated from the distinctions and refinements in which they 
are bedded. The principle on which equity intervenes is limited 
by the existence of an analogous principle at common law, 
and consequently is neither judicial legislation nor judicial repeal 
of legislation, 

Not even the current of cases arising out of the fourth 
section of the Statute of Frauds can be deemed a discretion- 
ary application of natural law to prevent the possibility of an 
injustice being worked by the operation of the statute. We 
use the term “discretionary application ” according to the strict 
limit in which the word “discretion” is understood among 
lawyers; that is, to signify a sound judgment exercised with a 

* Natural Law and Legal Practice. By René J. Holaind, $.J.. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 
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due regard to precedent or analogy—in cases where there is 
nothing else to control or guide the judge. Even such a dis- 
cretionary application of the judge’s view of the justice of the 
matter in hand is not heard of in a court of equity, of all 
courts the most highly technical and exact in the character 
of its proceedings. No doubt, in the growing complications of 
an increasing commercial system and the difficulties starting up 
from time to time as the artificial character of society becomes 
more marked as the years go on, new issues must spring 
up, relations not foreseen be evolved; but this will mean no 
more than an accumulating number of reported cases. It is 
inconceivable that any relation, any complication, will be so 
entirely novel as not to fall within the meaning of some prin- 
ciple now established—that is, an extension of the scope of it 
as at present defined. 

When we consider that a large part of equitable jurisdic- 
tion deals with the construction of instruments, it must at once 
be seen that a knowledge of the canons of construction is an 
essential part of the equipage of an equity lawyer; yet, can 
there be anything farther from the exercise of mere untrained 
ability than the precision of mind, the critical acumen, and the 
store of learning which must be brought to bear when a deed 
is to be interpreted according to scientific rules? And saying 
so much we have a very interesting and instructive episode 
from Father Holaind’s work, which will serve to point our 
meaning in a way possibly calculated to surprise him. In a 
section of his chapter on justice we have “the contract of 
Shylock.” He says he will borrow from a poet a fictitious 
case to show the “boundaries” between natural justice, “ le- 
gality,”* and charity. The passage is familiar to our readers: 


“ Shylock: This kindness will I show. 
Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond; and, in a merry sport, 
If you repay me not on such a day, 

In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Express’d in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 

Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 


Antonio; Content, i’ faith: I’ll seal to such a bond.” 


* He uses the word “legality” to signify something within the letter of the law, while 
elsewhere he employs it for everything we understand by the word legal as distinguished 


from equitable. 
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On this our author proceeds with his dissection of the 
“contract.” It is contrary to natural law: Because nobody 
has the right to cut off a pound of his fair flesh, hence nobody 
can give that right to another. The mistake in this criticism is 
that the learned author forgets there is such a thing as muni- 
cipal law. Portia, whom he sneers at as a woman preferring to 
annul the contract by a quibble, does not lose sight of the 
force of the municipal law, which is binding until it is repealed. 
In a severe verbal criticism he attacks Austin®* for saying that 
the distinction of law into natural and positive is a needless 
subtilty. All Austin means by the position is that the law of 
the land must be obeyed, and Portia recognized the same 
necessity by refusing to give a decision which would have in- 
troduced a dangerous precedent. Father Holaind is mistaken 
in thinking that Shylock’s proposal to Antonio to seal the deed 
‘‘in a merry sport” was not a material element in the inter- 
pretation of the contract. We say distinctly it was a material 
element; and equity would then intervene to prevent the en- 
forcement of the penal condition, holding the bond merely as 
a security for the debt and treating the condition forfeiting 
the pound of flesh as mere surplusage. 

The truth is, that what we may call this leading case in 
fiction affords a very popular, and for the time—namely, the 
infancy of equity jurisprudence—an excellent illustration of 
the sense of the people concerning the letter of the law which 
works injustice and oppression, and their sympathy with any 
construction by which the authority of the law could be main- 
tained, while at the same time evils flowing from it should be 
prevented. At that time in England persons guilty of mone- 
tary contempt suffered life-long imprisonment. Under older 
legal systems, but then in force in parts of Continental Europe, 
the tyranny of the Roman law over the person of a debtor 
was practically unimpaired. Indeed, it was in this generation 
that a party ordered by Chancery to lodge in court money he 
had no more power to raise than he had power to raise the 
dead, escaped the doom of dying in jail. Here we have a 
very distinct instance of the conflict between the law of the 
land and natural justice, in which the latter had to give way. 
We have it, too, in a court the foundation and substance of 
whose administration are equitable; and consequently there is 
something to support the proposition of Austin, ample ground 


* The Province of Jurisprudence Determined, 
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for the play of fancy upon which the proceedings in Shylock 
7, Antonio rest. 

We must observe that Father Holaind in his judgment of this 
case displays an equal appreciation of legal principles and the 
rules of literary criticism. He holds the eontract should have 
been annulled by Portia on the ground that it violated commuta- 
tive justice. Why? Because there it not the equation of value 
between what is given and what is received. Is it possible that 
Father Holaind is not aware that equity will never intervene 
against a bargain and sale on the ground of the smallness of the 
consideration in respect of the value of the property unless there 
be evidence of fraud, or overreaching, or undue influence? Of 
course the insufficiency of the amount, taken with other circum- 
stances, may become a badge of fraud, but in the absence of 
circumstances tending to show fraud the bargain and sale will 
not be relieved against. For instance, if it were shown that a 
man had been made drunk to induce him to sign an agreement 
for the sale of land at a tenth of its value, and that he did 
sign it not knowing what he was doing, the agreement would 
be set aside in equity. But suppose both parties were at arm’s 
length, perfectly independent of each other, like Shylock and 
Antonio, the agreement for the sale of the land for the amount 
just mentioned should stand. A court of equity could not step 
in, for there would be no equity that could be raised, but the 
raising of an equity is the essential condition of invoking the 
jurisdiction of that court. 

At the same time we must advert to the high standard by 
which the author would measure the value of laws. We must 
add that it is not even necessary that an absolutely ideal condi- 
tion of society should exist for the operation of his principles, 
legal and equitable. His laws would be equitable indeed, for they 
would be those of natural justice, that justice which, as Edmund 
Burke so finely says, is an emanation from the Divinity and 
which finds a place in the breast of each of us, which is given us 
as our guide with regard to ourselves and with regard to others, 
and which will be our accuser or our advocate when the great 
Judge calls upon us for the tenor of our lives. We await the 
coming of a better era; we hope that Father Holaind’s work 
is a herald of the dawn. We cannot say more in its praise. 
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2.—THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC TEACHER'S INSTITUTE.* 


There has come to our desk the announcement of the Pro. 
gramme of Teachers’ Institutes for the current vacation season. 
It is pleasing to know that the good work that Mrs. Burke 
and her collaborateurs have inaugurated and carried on with so 
much efficiency during the last few years still continues. We 
were apprehensive that owing to worn health Mrs. Burke would 
be obliged to discontinue her labors. 

It requires no ordinary amount of physical stamina, as well 
as moral courage, to pioneer any movement which has for its 
purpose the following of better ideals or the uplifting of higher 
standards. There are always to be found some who are so 
wedded to older ways that they are unwilling to adopt the 
newer. There are sometimes to be found those who compla- 
cently imagine that they are in possession of all that is best, 
and, like the wise owl, are content with their semi-darkness. 
They deliberately shut their eyes to the sun, and say the light 
they have is enough and there is no other. 

There is no better proof that a movement is bearing fruit 
in abundance than that there are found some to carp at it and 
others to denounce it. We know not whether the Teacher's 
Institute movement has met with any opposition. We would 
think better of it if we knew that it had, and we would be. 
lieve more profoundly in its providential nature. 

That during the short period since its inception it has 
wrought a great good there is no manner of doubt. The most 
experienced educators in the country have watched it with 
keen critical eyes. They would not have been silent if they 
had found flaws in its system or in its workers, and cheerfully 
they have accorded the full meed of praise. 

This year there are to be a number of diocesan meetings 
besides the usual number of Institutes at the mother-houses of 
different religious communities. It is a mistake to say that a 
religious community of teaching sisters has a keen eye to their 
own advantage if they show themselves ready to adopt im- 
proved and approved methods of pedagogy. It would be nearer 
to the truth to say that they have no business in the educa- 
tional arena during these piping times of the apotheosis of edu- 
cation if they did not reach out in order to equip themselves 
in some becoming way for the struggle. If the church, with 


* The National Catholic Teacher's Institute. Mrs. B. Ellen Burke. Educational Lec- 
ture Bureau, gt Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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all the force of her divine authority, insists that Catholic chil- 
dren shall be given a religious education, it is due to these 
children that there be imparted to them the best of secular edu- 
cation along with it. 

It is refreshing to see with what alacrity the Teaching Or- 
ders have risen to the opportunities that have been offered in 
these Teachers’ Institutes, It-is delightful to see with what 
aptness they have seized hold of- and thoroughly assimilated 
the. best, that the educational world has offered. There is no 
more hopeful sign of the future of parochial education than to 
see the thousands of eager, consecrated women pursuing the 
higher ideals, of pedagogy., so that they may be fitted in the 
best sense to follow out their vocation, 

It iis not the part of wisdom to be a “ rainbow-chaser,” but 
jt, is the part of wisdom to look at facts in all their meanings. 
These are some of the facts that are big with significances. In 
the first place, more and more is the non-Catholic world becom- 
ing convinced of the necessity of a religious education. In the 
second. place, the actually existing system of schools which gives 
the best secular education conjoined with religious ideals will 
do more to demonstrate to educationists what should be than 
whole libraries of lectures. Such a system is our ideal, and we 
are making giant strides towards its attainment. Among our 
teaching communities are to be found the best educators in 
the country. They have not their peers in or out of profes- 
sional life. Any system that will in an unobtrusive way bring 
these educators together, permit them to compare notes, enable 
them to partake of each other’s energy and experiences, bring 
to them all that is best in the outside educational world, is to 
be warmly commended. For these reasons, if for no other, do 
we profoundly believe in the good of the Institute movement. 


» 
oe 





QUERIES have come to us asking who is the author of the 
poem “ Discipline,” which we print on page 560 of this issue. 
The poem is reprinted from THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE 
of February, 1869. We have consulted all our records and 
have not been able to discover who the author is. We print 
is again with the hope that some one who may read it will 
recognize it and will send us some word concerning its author- 
ship. 





























THE Christian Science fad has the floor just 
now and is commanding the attention of all who 
are interested in the movements of religious 

The health boards, backed by medical societies, are 
arraigning it before the civilcourts. The non-Catholic religious 
journals look on with dismay at the crowds that are flocking 
to its banners and try to stem the tide by denouncing it as a 
“craze.” In the meantime the Catholic world, with that self- 
centred poise that comes from the conscious possession of 
the truth, wonders how long this latest vagary will last and 
what wildness will come next. 

In all probability Christian Science has a partial reason for 
its existence in the materialism of the medical profession. 
One extreme invariably originates the opposite. A reaction 
always follows the affirmation of error. The medical profes- 
sion has made very little of the soul, and has taken into 
account in a very small degree the psychological influences of 
mind over matter. It has depended on the knife and the 
remedies of the pharmacopceia almost entirely. Christian 
Science has obtained not a few of its adherents on account of 
the revulsion against the failures of the doctors who have 
depended upon medicine alone, and have made very little of 
the soul. It, of course, can point to a number of well-authen- 
ticated cases of “divine healing.” In this it is not by any 
means unique. So can the most innocent quack medicine in 
the market. A large volume of letters full of most truthful 
and sincere statements, from many who have been really 
cured, can be offered in testimony of the efficiency of any 
proprietary medicine on the market. Anything from a _ bread 
pill to a rabbit’s foot carried in one’s pocket may stimulate 
the psychological agencies to bring about a cure. 

As a religious system Christian Science is founded on radi- 
cally erroneous principles. It flourishes partly through the 
fatuous tendency of so many to try to grasp what they 
cannot understand, and partly through the inherent passion 
for the novel and the strange. It will soon outlive its popu- 
larity and some other fad will cater to public taste. 
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First LIEUTENANT THOMAS A. WANSBORO. 


CATHOLIC OFFICERS IN THE ARMY AND THE 
NAVY. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT THOMAS A. WANSBORO. 

THERE is an account in the October, 1898, issue of Scribner's 
of the regulars at El Caney, written by Captain Arthur H. 
Lee, R. A., from which we clip the following account of one of 
the skirmishes. It embodies in a few speaking sentences a) de- 
scription of the subject of our sketch this month, which is a 
noble tribute from a soldier to a brother soldier: 

“The Seventh were suffering terribly at this point, but took 
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their medicine with heroic stoicism. The fire of the invisible 
sharpshooters snipped the grass around them and threw the 
sand in their eyes. Motionless they lay, their rifles at the 
ready, while they watched, with keen intentness, for a sign of 
the hidden foe. Suddenly a man would raise on his elbow, take 
careful aim, fire, and then sink back on his face as the answer: 
ing bunch of bullets kicked up the dust around him. Too 
often one of these would find its mark and man after man 
would jump convulsively, then limply collapse or painfully crawl 
from the firing line with that strained, dazed look that inevi- 
tably marked the wounded. 

“Close in front of me a slight and boyish lieutenant com- 
pelled my attention by his persistent and reckless gallantry. 
Whenever a man was hit he would dart to his assistance re- 
gardless of the fire that this exposure inevitably drew. Sudden- 
ly he sprang to his feet, gazing intently into the village; but 
what he saw we never knew, for he was instantly shot through 
the heart and fell over backward clutching at the air. I followed 
the men who carried.him to the road and asked them his name. 
‘Second Lieutenant Wansboro, sir, of the Seventh Infantry, 
and you will never see his better. He fought like a little 
tiger.’ A few convulsive gasps and the poor boy was dead, and 
as we laid him in a shady spot by the side of the road the 
sergeant reverently drew a handkerchief over his face and said: 
‘ Good-by, lieutenant; you were a brave little officer, and you 
died like a true soldier.’ Who would wish a better end?” 

First Lieutenant Thomas A. Wansboro was born in Albany, 
N. Y., March 22, 1874; was educated at Christian Brothers’ Acad- 
emy, graduating therefrom in 1891. He won the appointment 
to West Point in competitive examination; entered the U. S. 
Military Academy in June, 1892, graduating with his class in 
1896. After graduation he was assigned as additional second 
lieutenant to the Sixteenth Infantry, then stationed in the West. 
He was appointed second lieutenant Seventh U. S. Infantry in 
November, 1806. 

At the declaration of war his regiment, then stationed at 
Fort Logan, Colorado, was ordered to Chickamauga Park. He 
was here detached from his regiment and sent to Knoxville, 
Tenn., as recruiting officer. He was recalled to join his regi- 
ment at Tampa, arriving there about ten hours before sailing 
of transports. He was brevetted first lieutenant about Febru- 
ary I, 1899, for “conspicuous gallantry in battle.” His death 
occurred about 4 P. M. July 1, about fifteen minutes before the 
fall of El Caney. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


‘ROM July 12 to August 3 the Columbian Catholic Summer-School will hold 
| its fifth session at Madison, Wis. The Secretary, Mr. J. A. Hartigan— 
1937 St. Anthony Avenue, St. Paul, Minn.—is now prepared to furnish circulars 
of information regarding lectures, railroad rates, etc. Arrangements have been 
made for a Teachers’ Institute, conducted by Mrs. B. Ellen Burke; a conference 
on Catholic charities, and various meetings for Reading Circles. Sunday-school 
teachers, together with social reunions for different cities and States. Courses 
of lectures will be given by the Rev. H. M. Colmer, S.J., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Austin O’Malley, Ph.D., LL.B., of the University of Notre Dame, Ind.; the 
Rev. William Poland, S.J., of St. Louis University; Miss Eliza. Allen Starr, of 
Chicago, IIl.; the Hon. M. J. Wade, of Iowa City, Ia.; the Rev. T. E. Shields, 
Ph.D., of St. Paul, Minn.; Conde B. Pallen, of St. Louis, Mo.; the Hon. John 
W. Willis, of St. Paul, Minn. A number of single lectures are announced 
to be given by the Very Rev. Joseph Selinger, D.D., the Revs. P. Danehy, 
J. M. Cleary, William J. Dalton, Martin S, Brennan, and Thomas P. Hart, M.D.; 
Hon. W. A. Byrne, Hon. M. Brennan, Hon. F. P. Walsh. 

* * 


* 

A recent issue of the /rzsk Monthly, conducted by the Rev. Matthew 
Russell, S.J., who writes excellent poetry and is ever ready to encourage young 
writers, gives high praise to a dainty and exquisitely written phantasy entitled 
“ Giglio,” by Miss Minnie Gilmore, daughter of the late renowned Patrick Sars- 
field Gilmore. She has the gratification of knowing that the distinguished 
literary critic of Dublin regards her recent contribution as ‘‘one of the most 
beautiful things of brightest promise . . . noticed among the young Catholic 


writers of the United States.” 
* * * 


The charge has been made and substantiated by stromg evidence that 
Catholic readers are not sufficiently loyal to writers of their own faith who 
represent their convictions and defend their cause in literature. It was hoped 
that in recent years, as a result of the discussions of this matter in various ways, 
a change had come for the better. A recent meeting declared that there is still 
need of greater zeal for the diffusion of the books that have a distinctive claim 
on Catholics. 

Some difficulties cannot be entirely removed. Not long ago Helen M. 
Winslow wrote the following encouraging statement for young writers: 

The girl who is easily discouraged stands a poor chance of winning in any 
calling or profession, and this is exceptionally true of literary work. Because 
a manuscript is rejected by one publication, it does not follow that it is not ex- 
actly fitted to the needs of some other one. Therefore, when a too bulky 
envelope makes its appearance in your morning mail, instead of the thin but 
check-bearing one you were hoping for, don’t cast it into the fire, Miss Literary, 
nor yet sit down and weep over the rejection. If you must weep, keep up a 
brave heart withal, and post your rejected story straightway to some other edi- 
tor, and then, without waiting to learn its fate, sit down to write something 
better, 

Another thing: It is only waste of time and postage-stamps to cast your 
manuscript upon the troubled waters of literature without studying carefully the 
chart which shows the character of its safe harbors. An excellent and well- 
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written story that is exactly appropriate for one publication will be altogether 
out of place in certain others. Find out by thorough inspection what particular 
kind of story a magazine usually inclines to. If your story is a simple love-tale 
for the delectation of sentimental young women, don’t send it to a magazine 
with a penchant for ghost stories and gruesome tales of adventure. 

If it is an essay on the ethics of modern sociology, do not submit it to the 
editor of a fashion sheet. Above all, do not send poetry to any of the publica- 
tions wherein rhymes are tabooed. Study the character of each publication be- 
fore you favor it with the perusal of your manuscript, and thus spare yourself 


many a heartache. 

Again, do not overload your manuscripts on other women who have 
achieved some degree of success. They still have troubles of their own, and the 
most successful woman cannot place worthless manuscript_on the literary mar- 
ket, if signed by an unknown name. Remember that success depends upon you 
alone; if there is merit in what you write, and you have patience and persever- 
ance, editors are going to find it out; otherwise nobody can help you. 

Before I became an editor, I believed, with other aspirants, that acceptance 
or rejection was too often a matter of influence or personal interest. Now I 
know that an editor is frequently obliged to reject an excellent article for the 
best possible reasons, First, the article may not be suited to his publication; 
second, it may be exactly in line with something he has already used or is just 
going to publish; third, it may be too long or too short; fourth, the magazine 
may be already overstocked with manuscripts ; fifth, the editor may not be able 
to pay for it; sixth, and soon up to sixtieth, there may be plenty of reasons 
why his “‘ with regrets ” may be sincere. 

Be not easily discouraged. Do not attempt to write unless you have some- 
thing to say, and then try to say it in a convincing and, if possible, an out-of-the- 
usual way. Keep up a brave spirit and welcome rejected manuscript as the 
necessary discipline for moulding the successful writer. Send it forth witha 
prayer and a song—not a sigh. Practise patience and perseverance with a capi- 
tal P, and you will push up to the profitable paths of a prolific pen. 

Mary E. Wilkins also wrote a letter on the essential things for authorship, 
which is here given: Of course, it is understood that no girl can become a 
successful writer of short stories or books unless she has a certain amount of 
natural ability in that direction. Otherwise all the advice in the world must be 
of no avail. There must be a spark, however small, of genuine talent in order 
to have a flame. 

When this talent does exist the simplest road to success is the best. There 
is really little to do except to provide one’s self with good pens, good ink and 
paper, a liberal supply of postage-stamps and a more liberal supply of patience, 
sharpen one’s eyes and ears to see and hear everything in the whole creation 
likely to be of the slightest assistance, and set to work. Then, never cease work 
for the pure sake of the work, and never write solely for the dollars and fame 
while one lives. 

A young writer should follow the safe course of writing only about those 
subjects which she knows thoroughly, and concerning which she trusts her own 
convictions. Above all, she should write in her own way, with no dependence 
upon the work of another for aid or suggestion. She should make her own 
patterns and found her own school. When it comes to placing stories, books, 
etc., there is nothing to do but to send them to editors and publishers, with 
the firm belief that no article really worthy of acceptance will be rejected by 
themall. Sucha result is very unlikely, and it is generally safe to conclude that 
there is some defect, if not of art, of adaptability, in the article. The influence 
of others in placing work is very much overrated. I doubt if many successful 
authors can attribute their success to anything but their own unaided efforts, 
and if many can trace the acceptance of first articles to words or letters of recom- 
mendation to editors from influential friends. The keynote of the whole is, as 
in every undertaking in this world, faithful, hopeful, and independent work. 








